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INTRODU^/lON 



This report is of part of the work done on Project Number V9063VA, ^ 
The project wa^ funded as a grant from U. S. Office'of Education under 
provisions" of PA* 51-230^ Title^III, Adult Education Act, Sectio/i 309(b) 
Special Projects. The Grant Number is OEG-0-74-1817, The grant peripd 
was from July 1 , 1974 through December 3U 1975, The title^of the project 
is. Cataloging AdUlt Education Programs In Region Vlil and In-depth Study 
of Selected Exemplar programs . " 

The project involved the cataloging of adult education programs in 
Region SIII as the first phase.. The second phase was to conduct an in- 
depth study of nine programs in the region. This- report presents, the 
re^sults of the in-depth studies. The nine programs were intended to be • 
three. in each of the following categories: 

1. Cooperative industry and state administered adult education 
programs . : ' " ^ . 

2:* Industry-sponsored Adult Basic Education. programs , 

3., Labor-sponsored Adult Basic Education programs. 

The first task was to identify projgrams in Region VIII that were in 
one. of the three categories, Thi'S was done during the cataloging phase of 
the project. For the cataloging phase* a person was hired in each state 
to identify the adult educetion. programs. As part of their work, they 
were given the task of identifying ^any programs in their, states that were 
in the defined categories. In addition* State Directors of Adult Education 
and other knowledgeable persons were contacted. Through this process, 
forty programs were identified th?t Had a reputation of successful work 
with adults and that might be classified into one of the three categories- 

It was obvious .from study of the program descriptions that few 
programs could be classified into one of the categories, Or\e finding came 
'through clearly. Few businessesT, industries, and labor Organizations in 
Region VIII are directly involved with Adult Basic Education.. Many have 
adqlt education and trai^ning programs, but thg ABE, and GED programs are \ 
not included; Business, industry, and labor seem to be relying on agenctes 
like comnunity colleges, public schools, and non-prQfit educational corp- 
orations for the ABE and GED needs. 

Many of .the identified programs were operated as non-profit corpora- 
tfons* and the decisron was made that such an organization met thR 
definition of being a business or industry.' Most of the identified 
programs were operating in contexts other than a p'^blic school or cortimunity 
allege setting. -It was felt that study of successful. programs in such, 
contexts would prpvide useful vand interesting information regarding alter- 
native approaches to* adult education. ^ ' ' 
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The forty programs were contacted with a letter inviting their 
participation. They were also sent a brief questionnaire asking for 
further information about the program. Eighteen of the programs responded 
of which fifteen Indicated an interest in participation. Further screening 
on' the basis of size, type, and location, the nine programs listed b^low 
were selected. The category number indicates the category or categories 
that seem to be the, most appropriate c"* 3-^sif ication of the program. 

Program Category 

1. Volunteers Clearing House, Fort Col 1 ins , 1 
Colorado 



2, Utah Navajo Development Council,, Bleinding, 
Utah 

# * 

3. Adult Education Tutorial Program, Denver, 
Colorado ' . 



4, Project SAVE, Lemmon, South Dakota ^ 1 



5, Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado^ 2 

6/ Clearfield Job Corps Center, Clearfield, . 2 
^ Utah " / ' . 
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7, Jobs for Progress, Colorado Springs, 2 and 3 
Colorado / ' ^ ■ \^ ■ . ^ 

8, Opportunities Industrialization Center, . " ^ and 3 ^ 
. Denver, Colorado : : 

9, Concentrated Employment Program, ^Butte, "2 arid 3 

Montana ' r , ' ' ■ 

Two or three day site visits* were made to each program by the project 
director and a graduate assistant or leblleague."^ The visits were made 
during the time span of July to December, 1975. 

Observation scales and interview schedules were developed as the 
basis for gathering information on each program. Copies are attached as 
Appendix A. The visits were conducted informa-14^-^R4-4he scale^ and 
schedules were completed at the ^end of the dayfrom our. notes and. general 
observations, Information was also collected in. the form of brochures, 
materials, and other relevant items. 

A descriptive report was written about each program soon after the . 
visit. The report was sent to the program administrartor for reaction^nd 
correction. ^ ^ ■ ^ 

f 

The program reports 'follow this introduction in the ordgr listed > 
above. An interpretive summary follows the nine prpgram reports, 

, ii 
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VOLUNTEERS CLEARING HOUSE 
" Fort Collins,^ Colorado- 



Overview ... 

^ The Volunteers Clearing House (VCH) is a . non-profit corporation that 
provides a variety of educational, cultural; and social services for 
adyltsv ^ VCH works primarily with Spanish-surnamed people, but tije services 
^ are not restricted , to this^group, VCH enhances its impact by worn "^9 
closely with many sectors of, the community; the schools, business'and 
industry, clubs, churches, and United Way. 

Fort Collins is^ a rapidly growing city with a current popUl^itipn 
of about 60^000. The principal employer in the city is the urilversity, 
* but many residents are employed in industries in Fort Collins and nearby 
cit'ies. There is a sizable ethnic minority group made up of persons of 
Mexican ancestry, many of whom live*in sections of the city that might 
properly^ b% termed "barrios," There are several retirement and nursing 
homes in the community and the population of senior citizens is large. 

The university, the public schools, and the City Recreation Depart- 
ment are all very active in providing educational , cultural , and social 
services for the conmunity. -Even so, -it will be obvious from this report 
that VCH is reaching a clientele that the other agencies are not reaching 
well- 

: . ■ ■ . \ ■ ■ 

History 

The Volunteers Clearing House was started in 1966. It was originally 
'designed to have the funciiion of organizing volunteers for social services, 
and that is still its primary function. The local Council of Churches con- 
tributed $1 ,000 to help it get started and an ecume>*ical foundation ■ 
contributed office space. . 

VCH at first was involved With many of the typical volunteer program 
activities, e,g., transportation for elderly and handic^ped , companion 
programs. Meals on Wheels, and seni,or citizens* prpgrams, VCH started many 
of these activities in Fort Collins. Most^are still operating ljut.have 
a been taken over by other agencies, .One. of the strengths of VCK is that 
it has. not been an empire builder. \lt has started many things but has 
been willing to transfer responsibility if another agency is able to assume 
the activity. 

During the first year^ VCH moved froW the church to a small house in 
an area of town that is .inhabited primarily by persons of Mexican ancestry. 
Apparently the staff felt that VCH should become involved with serving this 
community and a move to the comnunity wouTd facilitate, such involvement. 

Soon after* the move, VCH, s,tarted a program for ^preschoolers to 
supplejnent the Head Start program of the school district, VCH also organ- 
ized a recreation program for youngsters in the Corratiunity to which it 



moved. These efforts marked the beginning of>a^CH emphasis on edijcation, 
and through the years VCH has incrtiased its efforts in education, espec- 
ially adult education. s ■ . " 

In 1968';>VCH had to move again. With little money available it was 
at a critical point in terms of continued, existence. They found a building 
(a former meat market) in an appropriate location that could be purchased. / 
Donations were solicited from various businesses and individuals. The 
donations, along with a substantial reduction in price by the building 
own^y^, permitted VCH to purchase the building which is now paid, for in 
^tal. It is important to note that the previous owner is the owner of a 
lo^al restsiurant that specializes in Mexican foods. 

The building was cleaned and remodeled to serve as an educational 

and social center for the target community. The remodeling was done almost 

entirely with volunteer help from local clubs. These clubs conttnue to 
provide assistance to VCH^with maintenance and improvement. 

VCH movect to the buildthg early in 1969. The present programs of 
VCH have evolved since this move. ^ 



Facilities " ■ . ^ \ ' 

As indicated above, VCH is housed in a^building that was formerly 
a meat market. The buildin'g is owned by the npn-^profit corporation. The 
building provideis^^om for offices^ some meeting space, a kitchen, mater- 
ials displiiy and swrage^ and a child care facility." The physical atmos* 
phere is very pleasant; clean, attractive displays, and welNmaintained. 
It is in a location that is fairly convenient f6r members of the target 
community. Two members of t-he staff, the parent education and driver 
education coordinators » work out of the local Community Education facility 
rather than at VCH. : The VCH facility seems to be quite adequate for the 
program* especially with the opening of the Community Education facility 
which provides space for programs and activities with which VCH is 
concerned. , ' 

Equipment; supplies, and materials seem to be adequate in terms of 
quality and quantity. VCH receives many donations of equipment and 
supplies from" local businesses* elUbs, and agencies. 

The program has experienced some problem with obtaining materials 
that are appropriate for their audience. Consequently, the coordinators 
have developed and are continuing to develop packets of materials. , These 
packets ^contain material^ on specific topics* e.g., driver education, 
family health, food shopping; etc., that are specific concerns of many of 
the students.. The packets contain commercial and f re^publ ications as 
well as materials written by the VCH staff- The packets. are designed to 
teach the" content and to impVove reading* language*/ and ma^heiTiatics 
skills. , . ^ ^ . 



Adm1n1strat1on^and Staff . ^ 

Currently the annual budget for VCH is betweetr$35,000 and $40^000. 
About 40% of the budget is supported by state ABE funds,' 50% from United 
Way, and the remaining 10% frdm city revenue sharing money and other 
sources. The state ABE support is through the office of the Director of 
AiJult Education of the local school district* The budget figures citecl 
above are *'reaT dollar"* amounts that are used for some salaries and wages, 
m^jerials and supplies, and dperatjng expenses. The figures do not 
include the value of contributions in the form of volunteers' time and 
donations of materials and supplies from many businesses, clubs, .and 
agencies in the comnunity. 

6.. . + ' 

The intent is that the overall policies of VCH be determined by a 
group called a ffoard of Trustees, The board, which meets monthly, con- 
sists of persons representing various groups in'^the community. There 
are usually about 15 persons 6n the board, but the functioning group 
varies in size as the members opt to participate or drop out, Replace- * 
"ments on the board are made rather informally. When a member drops, other 
members will identify possible^replacements and. the VCH diV^ector will ask 
the one to become a member. , • . 

The Board of Trustees has not really functioned as intended.^ It is 
too jiarge and, heterogeneous to function effectively as a policy board. 
Also, the manner of selection of members is such that a member is not 
really representing or accountable to a constituent group and thus has no 
specific Viewpoint to represent in a jpolicy decision, The board does 
function well as an advisory committee and also 4s a means for educating 
the 'community about VCH". 

/ ^ ' ^ ♦ " 

The above description Is/not intended as a criticism. VCH hSs seemed 
to function well qsing a pattern in which the VCH staff determines policy 
and procedure. The staff solicits ?nd uses advice from the committee and 
other persons, but the program decisions ^re essentially made by the\staff. 

There*«re six paid staff members, the positions are listed belQw ^ 
along with a* brief description of the position and the person, an the 
position, , ; ■ . \ . \ ^ 

/ " ' ' ■ - ^ A 

1. Birector. Thejdirector has'overall administrative responsibility 
for the program. There ire some program responsibilities but generally\ 
these are delegated to alcoordinator. .The director works directly with! 
public relations and with identifying program heeds, potential sources of 
support, and Solicitation of volunteers. 

^ ' . ■ , ■ ■ . ^ 

The present director has been in the position fbr about nine years. 
She is traihed as an occupational therapist, and her interest and work in 
0,T. has provided a good base for^her— preseTTt'nal^i!l^:^ult education. 
Her position is budgeted as a '25-hour-per-week job but sh^e devotes' consid- 
erably more time than this to the piosition. 

2. Office/Manager and Coordinator of Volunteers. The person in 
this position does the many required office tasks; correspondence, . 
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accounting^ receptionist^ etc; In addition^ the position is^involved 

with keeping track of the various volunteers;.an<^ their schedules. . The 
large nujuber of volunteers makes %\}^ coordination task inportant and also 
rather difficult. The positi-on is budgeted for a 30-hour week. ' 

The person'Tn this position is an experienced secretary and office 
manager., -5he did volunteer'wor^k for VCH before being employed as office 



3. Program Coordinator. There are three program coordinators at 
VCH. The ABE coordinatot* is responsible for the various Adult Basic Educar 
tion activities. "The position involve? teaching in ABE and also supervision 
and training of tutors and preparing^^mateHals for ABE activit^ies. The 
position is budgeted for 25 hours, p^ week. " ^ 

The Parent Education coordinator has responsibility for two activ* 
ities. One is an outreach function in which the task is to identify the 
.needs of low (ncome parents and attenipt to match programs with needs. For 
example^ a family may need transportation in c/y*der for tfffe mother to obtain 
and hold a job; the coordinator might work to facilitate the mother 
getting into a driver education class and perhaps in contact with some, kind 
of loan program to assist in buying a car. The coordinator works with many 
agencies in performing this function. 

• * ' ■ * 

The second function is to organize and conduct parent education 
classes. Such classes have been quite strccessful in the Head Start program,' 
but those are restricted to Head Start parents. VCH and the schools have 
recognized that there are'many parents who have anigterest in and could ■ 
t>enefit from such classes but who a,re not eligible to participate in the 
Head Start classes. Thus the parent education activity of VCH. 

The Parent Education coordinator works a* 30-hour week. Five hours 
are paid by VCH and 25 hours are paid by state ABE funds channeled through 
the local school district. Therfe is an apparent dual responsibility^ but 
there is no conflict because the expectations of VCH and the school's 
adult education program are similar. 

^ The Driver Education coordinator is responsible for operating a ■ 
driver's^education program for adults. This involves teaching and also 
coordinating with -the teacher on the Driver Education Range. 

The ABE coordinator is a certified teacher with public school teaching 
experience. While in college she worked with VCH and after some experience 
in the public schools decided that she was interested in working with 
adults. She works "25 hours a week at VCH and 15 hours a week in a similar 
capacity with an ABE program in Loveland^ Colorado. 

The Parent Education coordinator has assumed tNs position only 

recently. She is an occupatior>al therapist. While a student \x\^JX* she 

worked as a volunteer with, VCH and also did some practi cum/intern type 

l«)rk with VCH '9S part of her training. _\ ' „ 



The Driver Education coordinator was a volunteer tutor at VCH who , 
was hired by the district Director of Adult Education to coordinate this 
program. She ts a college graduate with some teaching experience,. 

^ ' ' ■ -. 

4, Community Liaison. The person in this position wo^s with the 
target community of VCH* the low-income group made up of persons of 
Mexican ancestry. The task essentially^is to. provide a communication^ 
linkage between members of the cotmunity and VCH. The position is budgeted 
for 15 hours per week. ^ , ' " ■ 

The liaison positioit is filled b^ a person of Mexican ancestry who 
is a resident of the target community; She is well -known .and an informal 
leader in the community. She obtained her ,GED through the"^ VCH program ' 
and was a volunteer before assuming the present positioji. 

5, Interns. The Occupational Therapy and the Adult-Education 
Departments at Colorado State University place students at VCH for 
intei^ship/practicum experiences. The Parent Education coordinator was " 
an intern. 

Interns typically work about 15 hours a week. 

The interns do different things that are determined by their interT 
ests and current needs ot VCH. A former intern from the Adult Education 
Department is now a paid staff member and 1s assisting with the ABE 
program and preparing materials, for the citizenship cl^asses. 

6, ' Volunteers, In the course of a year, some 500 volunteers will 
work with VCH in various capacities. The volunteers are discussed in 
terms of three general categories. ' 

a. Short-term volunteers. Mostjof the volunteers are in this 
category (about 80 to 905S), The short-ten^ vol unteer will work for VCH 
^on a special task that is completed in a relatively short period of time, 
Examprles of this kind of situation are; painting the building* and 
repair and maintenance of the child car; center playgrouncJ- These volun- 
teers often are members of a cTub that works with VCH as a service 
activity. / . \ / 

' '* b. Long-term volunteers. The volunteers in this category worjt 

mth VCH on continuing tasks. Most of the long-t^ volunteers are tutors 
or teachers in the ABE program or drivers forepersons who require trans- 
portation to VCH programs.^ 

Vo^unt^eers in this category are recruited from clubs and from 
the University, The local Newcomers CI ufr seems to be a source for many. 
The loxig-term volunteers are asked ta^make a year'-long verbal commitment 
to the" volunteer program with whi^ch they are involved. The volunteers 
receive training from the coordinators of the program with which they 
work. Most of tlje training is done on an individual basis^. 

* * ** 

c. Special consultants. VCH is often able to, obtain specialized 
help on a volunteer bas4s- For example, a dietitian is currently helping 



VCH with establishing a nutrition curriculum as %rt of the Parent 
Education program. . ' ' ' 

■ ^ ; " ■ '" 

Program ] ' ' 

, The Adult Basic Education programs at VCH are in six areas as 
define^! below. , ^ 

1. The Home Tutoring Program consists of twenty-eight , tutors work- 
ing individually in the homes of forty students, ages ranging froR) 16 to 
80. These students 'have expressed needs for study in English as a Second 
Language, Reading, Writing, Math, Consumer Education, Driver Education or 
Citizenship. Most tutors meet once a week, minimum time one hour, while a 
few tutors find time to meet two or more hours per jjeek. The purpose off 
■thts program i^ to provide an economically feasib"te1earning experience 
on a one-to-one basis in the studerit^s own home. / 

Z, Las Mujeres Actiyas is a group of nine women", ages ranging from 
56-80 year's, motivated to learn English as a Second Language. -'IMA** 
meets once a week for cTass at the V.olunteers Clearing House where they 
learn practical English in cofinection with a class on basic cooking skills 
and social English through visiting atid field tripsv the purpose of 
this class is to provide an atmosphere for social growth coupled^ith an 
opportunity to learn fundamental English skills. - 

3. The Toy Lending Library is a relatively new program Resigned 

to involve parents in educating thair own children at hQme, and to develop 
second language skills. Parents have. an opportunity toteach the^r 
children using toyS^hat deal with simple concept^ such as>Golors, num- ■ 
bers, shapes, or sizes.. For 8 weeks parents are given 1, toy per week by 
the toy librarian who teaches these parents how,,to use eacli toy, then the 
parent becomes the teacher at her convertience in her own home/ The toy^ 
are made available through ABE funds sponsoreci by the local schools. In, ; 
the 1973-74 school year* 12 families were involved, and^as of November 
l974j>-7 families have been using the toys. The success-of, this approach . 
to parent education lies 1n the fact that parents have the opportunity ta 
see themselves as teachers in a naturaJ setting much more conducive tp*; 
learning than in the classroom. ^ 

4. Driver Education involves four groups of approximately 12 
students-foTTa yearly schedule) who meet once a week to prepare for ,the ^: 
driver's license examination. . This preparation includes training*<concerned 
with passing both, the written and on-the^street exams/ Th^ c5as5 is^taught 
bilingually and materials are prepared, by the teacher or donated.' Students 
qualify who do not fit into existing classes -duajto l eaVnirig gjj ^ficul tAes; 
language problems dr financial reasons, Motivationvfor^the sl^dents Is 



hijgh, because driv 
families to attain 



ng is a skill that has^ become a necessity for most^ 



- 5, Citizenship class is Keld once a week qt* the .i/olunteers. Clearing 
House. Students prepare for the standard citizenship eXamination'which 
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covers some history and a thorough working kndwledg^of bur government, . 
The ^x^m is given orally in Denver, so students are faced not only with 
Veairning the necessary facts, but must respond in English. Thus, the 
class is taught bllingually with an emphasis on Englishes a. Second 
Language, . * * 

6. The Basic Nutrition class consists of ten i^pmen who meet one? 
a week in 6^week sessions. The women leSrn to apply classroom techni'cfUes 
in preparing low cost, well balanced meals. The class is taught biling.- 
ually so that both English and Spanish speakers can transfer their new 
knowl^edge into useful skills ^at home. One of the six classes is spent in 
the grocery store in order to familiarize students with coipparing food costs 
and brand distifictions. The success of this class is measured in terms of 
a lower total food bill, or perhaps in better use of food stamps and- in 
terms of ^re /nutritious, healthy meals. ■ ' * 

A seventh program area. Parent Education, is just getting started. ^ , 

The ABE program at VCH is clearly not oriented t;oward some clear 
goal, except for driver education. If the student wants a program that 
is, academically or vocationally oriented they can go to the local school , 
district which has a variety of occupational programs and the traditional ^ 
ABE/GED type class. At VCH the, programs are directed at specific "liying 
skill" needs that are common among the target groups.. Such programs ^ 
certainly fill a need and the response to them has been very positive. 

In addition to the deslghated ABE programs, VCH tries mapy tl(ings. 
The director made a comment that VCH can tolerate a program failure^ 
meaning that new things can be tried on art, experimental ba^isjitni^ 
If they do hot succeed or continued if they do. Thi^§..-yeafn/CH is offering, 
or f)lans to offer the following:- 

\ 1.^ An;auto maintenance cour^^r+ff^which the student will learn -to. 
service ^and mlifor tune-upjfl(oriron a car. 




Z. An uphol^iefy .class is planned to teach care and refiplshijig 
of furniture^ 

An exercise or physical fitness Qlass 1^ being plannedv 

4, "Some inter^ting approaches to consumer education have been tried 
artd [Dore arei being/plant^ed. Qne approach .Tocuses on recycling matarials 
such-as, clofthing and wood products; Art$ and crafts instruction also is 
'Used as a vehicle for consumer edgcation. . ^ . 

•5. An interesting child care progMm is being planned. The jidtion 
is that parents could use the child care facility to take cdire^pS^-^^trSrf 
children while the parents do. necessary thihgs like shop, go ti^the ■ 
doctor or dentist, or Similar situations. A'S paymeat, .the parent would. f 
work in the chi?d care facility ^for a similar length of time, ^fl further ■ 
intent is that edLKiational activities Be" provided wtirle the parent works 
in tlie child care facility, e.g., child deve^lopmenty nutrition'^ 'etc. • 



VCH provides child care and transportation for partici'pants>+/ho 
pome to the qlearing House for activities. Transportation is also dvail- 
able for other situations if necessary such as to classes at-thie Community 
Education Ceniter, The energy problem caused some cutback in transporta- 
tion services! offered and this serMice- ts" still 1 imi ted due 'to the high ^ 
costs involve^,- ^ ^ 

\ . . \ ^ ■ . - ^ 

There arte two important; points .thett^hould be mentioned ^s they 
may be impoi^ta'pt for others considering a simjlan program. The first 
point 1$ that VCI+ haa>^1iad morfr succeaSi^wjth tutoring irh the. home than 
having the tutoring *sess^i6ns alji^the center. When tutoring occurs at*tfle 
center there was a recurring prOT)lem_X)f missed appointments/ Two people 
had to travel to thelcenter and meet. This problem has been minimized 
with home tutoring*^ The second^ pojnt is that VCH strives to not be a* 
charitable organization.^ Participants are asked to pay part of the cost 
of mateHals or be a voluiiteer in return for services. This likely " . ^ 
contributes to a feeling ^mong^ participants, that VCH 4s part pf their 
community rather than bei^ng another agency doing things, to them, ^ 

Students . - ^ ' 

^ The Variety of programs at VCH contributes to a varied group of \ 
particit^ants. The variation. is greatest in terms of age, /Participants 
run the age gamut frorm tH^riaggrs to elderly. Actually, the child care 
aspect of ijhe prograrn makes the"""ag€-^:a^^ b(^aderi 

There are^som^ comrnoftal ities among the"paT*fetgipants^ About 80% of 
the participants are .of Mexican a^ncestr^,^ About haPF'^'^^he participants' 
cannot read.or write'either Spanish or English although most^oan communi- 
cate orally with 6oth languages. Most of the participants are iSomen with 
a ratio of 80%, women and 20% men, " ' . ; 

" The ABE program at VCH has' evolved into, a kind of specialty program 
for this kind of clientele. The participants' are not as oriented toward 
attaining certificates, diplomas, or joB skills as in many programs. 
Their husbancte may be, b^ut tne local school system program, provides such 
programs. The VCH participants are conc^^r/JeJ. with living effectively in 
two cultures. They likely are effective iri their own culture but hav? 
difficulty in the dominant culture; Jhus the'prpgram is designed to 
provide skills that will facilitate [iarticipation in or at l^ast acconmio- 
dation to the dominant^culture, \Buying food atnd clothing, health, trans- 
portation, nutrition, communipation with schools^ thesa are the daiij/ 
^concerns of the mothers in the target community, ^ The, program helps them 
learn to cope with these daily encounters with tKe dominant culture. 

Progress of participants Is both fast and slqw.^ There Is evidence 
that the participants are quick to learn many of' the survival skills. P 
General improvement in the academic areas is rather slow, however,^ To . 
a great extent this slow progress is attributable to time. The participants 
generally are involved for or.l^ one to thr^e, hours a week and their sched- 
ules as parents, workers^ ^nd cttizens inhibit greater participation. 



This slow progref.s^. in the academic areas is a primary cause of 
volunteer tutors becoming frustrated and. quitting. Often the new tutors 
feel that they can have an immediate and^ large impact. When it doesn't 
occur, tbey become frustrated. The clientele of VCH is unique and it is 
a strength of the program that it is compatible with this uniqueness". 
Successful^ tutors and the staff recognize that the persons with whom they 
work do not need nor are they as concerned with becoming proficient in 
academic skills as they are with increasing tlieir ability to cope with - 
the -daily demands imposed by the doftiinant culture. Their own culture 
provides well for most of the:ir psychological and social needs ^ but they * 
.are dependent on the' dominant culture for many of their basic physical 
needs. Programs like that at VCH are effectim in helping them adjust 
to this dependency." 

The staff at VCH has learned to work well with the cultural values 
of their clients. Of course, several on the staff are of the culture 
which is beneficial. One §hould Tnot over-generalize and regard all people 
of any ancestry to be the samfe. However, there are some circumstances 
that seem to recur rather often. A program working with a clientele 
siipilar to that of VCH-needs to be aware of them. ^ Some are listed below:^ 

'# 

1. Politeness is pharacteristit:. The. staff members commented 
that the participants will seldom criticize anything wh ich mak gs^rt diffi- 
cult to assess program effectiveness. 

2. Time sch^ules are not adhered to strictly. Appointments will 
.often be made and m\issed. Part of this is seen as due to the politeness 

characteristic in that the person >wi 11 agree to an^appointment ratheV* thai 
appear negative. ^Also, tlie culture is not oriented -to time. The staff 
has found that this problem can be reduced by- making visits and calls to 
remind persons of appointments. Calls shortly before the appointment 
(like one to two hours) have been especially effective. ^ 

/ The famrly is a strong influence and the concept of "machismo'* 
is important to recognize: ^ Program staff have worked and continue to 
work to gain coT^idence of t^e comnunity and family members. Through 
results and informal communications among members of the community, VCH 
now has ^^ained the confidence of the conmunity and has less problem in 
this arek than formerly. ■ It is still an important consideration, howeyer 
in contacting and working with new potential participants. 



Summary ) . , ■ t - ^ ^ 

VoluWeer? Clearing House is a non-profit corporation th^at provides 
educational and social service primarily to members of ^n et}inic minority 
community. . IVlUch of its work is supported through the United Way aod from 
donations of time, equipment, and materials by individuals f agencies , ^ 
clubs, business, and industry. The educational program is oriented first 
toward teaching living "'skills and secondarily toward academic skills. It 
seems tjo be efficient and effective in provicl^ing for the special needs of 
the target audience. Its strengths are its ability to relate to the* 
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target i^Cfnmuntty, its winingness to experiment and Innovate, it's ability 
to dev_elop^procedure^nihd materials that are^pproprlate for th6 needs of 
; the target audience, and^ts patience in ndt forcing results ;ih areas 
that are too often regarded as the onlyytmportant results of ABE., i-e., 
academi£-progress.^. - —r-^-i^-y^ - ' ' / . 

There are few apparent weakflesses in the present program. There 
. are some area^ of need, however, that they have not met. Most obvious is- 
^ that VCH has net had a great deal success in working with jnale members 

of the target audience. They are trying. things, e.g., parent education^ 
. auto maintenance, ^and upholstery, /and hopefullji they can determiiTe ways* 

;of identifying and'meeting the needs of this segment.* 

VCH i'S cTeariy a program that has achieved success in wonking with 
an ethnic minority in a. medium sized city and it is co&t/effective, ^ The 
program has tried and accomplished much, and its experience should be 
studied by those that migixt te considering ,a similar program; . 



ERiC 
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UTAH NAVWO DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
Blanding^ Utah 



Overview ' , ' '' * " ^ 

The Utah Navajo Development Council (UNDC) was organized in the 
late 1960's,to assist in the administration and coordination of the many 
programs that were available to stimulate and facilitate economic and . 
social development of disadvantaged populations generally and also specific 
programs for Indian pbpulations; As the name of the organ"l2atiQjl_.suggests » 
UNDC serves the Navajo Indians who reside in the State of Utah^ specifi- 
cally San Juan County. The majority of the Navajo In Utah live on the 
reservation in the southeastern corner of the state. The are approximately 
6jOOO Navajo people living in this area which covers about I.58OO square 
mi 1 es r . ^ ; " ^ 

The UNDCjs organized fnto four divisions^ one of which is the 
Education Division. The Education Oivisdon^ in tur^n^ consists of" three 
departments; Adult-Pre-school J Continuing^ and Conmunity. The Adult 
Education program is primarily oriented toward ABE and GfD education. 
Pre-school education provides early childhood education for children prior 
to Head Start and supports the Adult Education program by providing child 
care for parents so they are free to participate in adult learning activ- 
i^es-' 'The Continuing Education program is designed to assist those who 
continue to po&t-secoiidary program s .such as Co llege or vocational/ 
technical ^jrfhools. Community Education is onentett^bward improvement 
of communitjf living through recreational » social » and avocational type 
programs. ■ ' ' . ^ ' <^ 

Our interest^ was in the Adult Education prografn. and that is the 
focus of this report* Jhe other programs in the Education Division do 
relate to Adult Education^ however^ and these relationshipsrare discussed 
where relevant. 



History * ' " , ^ 

The Adult Education program of UNDC has been operating for three 
years* It w^s started in response to a recognized need that the' economic 
development of ' the Navajo is closely tied to education. This is not to 
say that the Navajo were uneducated. Indeed th^ are well educjated in-^ 
many respects^ but npt in the mores and language of the dominant Anglo 
culture. To compete successfully in the economic sector it is essential 
that they become educated ir; the language and mbres bf that sector* which 
means the Anglo culture. 

The task is big. Many Navajo are essentially illiterate in the 
English language^ and more are functionally illiterate as this term is 
commonly defined; Many of the adults over the age of 30 h"live had little 
or no formal education. The adults' under the age of 3D'have had more 
formal education but the^.drop-Qut rate, has been and continues to be high. 
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the pYX^grSm has experienced gradual but steady growth in number of 
students since- the start and the rate of growth appears to be accelerating.. 
In the 1975 fiscal year a total of 163 adults enrolled In the program. In 
the first three months of FY 76, 147 adults have enrolled. Thus FY»76 
should show a definite increase in enrollment over FV 75 if the pattern 
of enrollment remains the same,' 



Administration 

The>Adult Education program is one part of the Education Division 
of UNDC, The supervisor of the Adult Education program is directly respon- 
sible to the director of the Education Division, Overall policy for UNDC 
is set by a nine-member board. The Education Division- also has an advisory 
committee that meets monthly and advises on specific educational policy, • 

The supervisor of Adult Education also serves as supervisor of the 
Pre-school picpgram. He has been in this position for about one year. As 
supervisor, he has general administrative responsibility for the pragram, 
recruits, hir:es', and trains teachers, assists with selection and develop-"^ 
ment of curriculum materials, seeks out sources of support, and prepares 
proposals, The Executive Director and the Planning Office of UNDC provide 
much input in terms of support sources and pj^oposal preparation. 

The supervisor has several years' experience as a teacher and has ? 
spent much time working with the Navajo in a church mission and as a 
trader, Although;he is ^n Ai^glo* his experience .with the Navajo has mstde 
him sensitive to their traditions and needs. He is quite fluent in the 
Navajo l^n^uage which certainly contributes to his effectiveness. 

Staff . ' ' ■■■ ■*■; "* -^-'v'- ■ * 

The Adult Education program has ^ight staff members; six full tim^ 
teachers, a part-time behind-the-wheel teacher for driver^ducatipn, and 
a secretary, In^addition, there are several VISTA,. workers who work with 
the Pre-school program and thus support the Adult Education program,^ 

Four gf the six teachers are coljege graduates and the otbeV two 
are working on their degree through extension courses, FouA of the six 
are Navajo and all are- very familiar with the Navajo languaga, £tnd culture, 

<^ " .\ X • 

One of the strengths of the program is the training p*=avided 'the 
^teachers. Workshops and other types of in-service training are. provided ^ 
often and regularly. The College of Eastern Utah and Brigham Young 
University have provided excellent support for the training activities. 
Certain aspects of the UNDC program make the teacher's. task very challeng- 
ing, and the extensive training support is important; This will be 
obvious from the program description. 



students ^ 



The students in the program are nearly all Navajo adults, A few 
Anglos have participated, and a few more may be expected now that the 
program receives sofne ^tate adult education funds, Also^a few children 
are served with tutorial help, ^ \ ^ 

* . * * ' 

There were 163 students in the program last year,^ Th^ were nearly 
equally divided in terms of sex. About half were age 30 and under and 
about half were over 30. Onfe hundred three of the participants were 
working on materials at the ABE level. The other 60 wferis in pre-GED and 
GED materials* ^ : 

Sixty-one of the students, completed, programs , sixty^four w^re still 
enrolled at the end of the year, and sixty did not complete programs. 
Program completion is defitied as completing course work for an -enrollment 
period which is usually of three months' duration 

Recruitment and retention of students are major challenges of the 
program. These are discussed more extensively inlthe program description. 



Program . ■ ■ . 

Appoint to be stressed in the program descrj 
Education program is conducted at six locations x\ 
geographically. Two additional^ sites a.re being p| 
tions are Blanding, Bluff, Montezuma. Creek, Mexic; 
Navajo Mountain, NSvajo Mountain is so isolated 
by automobile from Blanding.' The isqlation of eac 
because tf\e teacher is responsible for most aspect 
his/her site.^ Also the separation'of Tocations h}a 
distribution and use of equipment and materials. \ 
are open five days a week with classes schedoXed i 
an^l evening. The centers are open ^t least eight 



ption is that the Adult 
at are widely separated 
anned. The six loca- . 
n'Hat, Oljato, and 
hat it is fouirvhours 
h site is important ^ 
s^^of the program at 
s impl ications for 
The six learning centers 
n the morning, afternoon 
hoQrs each day, , 



The following material talien from a program document provides an 
overview of the program; *^ \ 

^ The basic education courses for adults includes the folldv/ing: 

1. Oracy This course is designed to lieach Functional English 

/ and has been specificallyeprepared for,the UNDC Adult Education 
^ program. The model used in the pr?eparation of thfe materials 
for this course was Dr, Eugene Hall's, concept- of Situational 
Reinforcement. {This is aYelatively new" approach , to language 
learning, emphaslzing^relevance tq conversational speech 
• . patterns,)^4'he, Oracy Program has been culturally oriented to- 
ward consumer ecfucation. Tapes have arlso been prepared to 
suppl^ent the program, ^ ; , , . . 

2, Basic Literacy and Phonics This course consisted of teaching 
^he alphabet, phonetics, manuscript writing, cursive writing 
and basic sight words. 
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■ 3, English Gratnmar and Reading — This course is taught from ■ 

language exercise books-, grades T78 and SRA reading materials. 

4, Vocabulary and Spelling— ^^ocabulary related to the student's 
needs, employment and interest is taught, ^1 

5, Basic Hath ~ This course consists of teaching addition, su|?- 
tractjon,. mU<ltiplicati<m and division. Culturally oriented^ 
films prepared by the San Juan School. District are used to 
supplement text material (i.e.. Coyote Learns Subtraction), 

6, Intermediate Math— This course consists of teaching decimals, 
fractions and measurement, 

7, Basic and Ifitermediate Science — This course consists of 
material dealing with such topics-as the universe, air;" water, 
weather, plants, animals, the human body, health and How it 
affects our attitudes, 

8, Pre-GED This course consists of teaching reading, writing 
and arithmetic skills in prepa*;ation for the more difficult 
GED course. . • - . ' \ 

/ ' , ■ ^ * . ' ' 

V" 9, ;^GEb {Geperal Educational Development) — This course is designed 
.to prepare students for the High School Equivalency Examination, . 
The examination consists of fii?e parts; Literature, English, 
Social Studies, Hath and Science, The GED Tests arfe administered 
by the San Juan H1 gh ^School r: ■ ^ ' 

/lO. High School Completion The UNDCAdul t Education Department 
cooperates with the San Juan High School by tutoring students 
who lack only a few credits towards, graduation. The students ' 
.work under'the direction of a high school teacher who assigns* * 
the course work. Through completion of this program a student 
may earn his high school^ diploma, 

11,^ Drivers Education ~ This course is an integral part of the * 
; *^ Literacy Program cMSisting of teaching vocabulary tha.t is 

relevant to driving skills. Also, the teachers help the. students 
in reading and understanding the Utah*.Highway manual, Thi5 has 
* been one of tbe more popular and successful classes with a 
number of students obtaining their drivers licenses to date. 

Other classes that ar§ rel ated more to vocational skills such as agricul- 
ture, ^sewing, silversmithing, etc,, were utilized extensively; These type 
classes ar^ provided by the Communitj/ Schools and the Community Education 
Department, . - 

Following Is a list of the major portion of instructional materials; ' \' 

■ Oracy Manual ' — ^ 
Steck Vaughn Programmed Keiidifijg, I Want to Read and Write, Adult ^ 

Reader, Using English, Language Exercises, Basic Science for 
Living, and GED ^ ' ' ^ . 
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Barrens GED . ^ 

Cambridge Pre-GED (Arithmetic » English and Reading) 
SRA Reading Labs , . 

Reader*s Digest Adult Readers * * 

McGraw Hill Drivers Education filmstrips ' . : " 
Supplemental Materials (Dictionaries, slide presentations » consumer 
related materials, books , cassrette tapes) ' 

Efforts are continuous in developing curriculum that Js appl icable to _1 . 
the Navajo people. The teaching staff is also strivj*n£ifl-S4Jtpp^^ / 
the courses with consumer related and culturalljfj.rel'^teirmaterials. 
(End of citation) ^...'--^ 

Each teacher is resporfsTblTfor teaching 5II 11 components of'the^ 
program except the behind-the-wheel driver training which done by the . . 
part-time driver education teacher. One is reminded of the-one-room 
country school whefn considering the teacher's task. 

All of the instruction is individualized. Whfen a student enrolls^ 
he/she is tested either formally or informally. The teacher and student 
then, determine the appropriate materials and schedule for the student. 
The student works individually with tutoring help from the teacher. 0 
Clearly the' teachers need to be flexibla and imaginative as well as 
reasonably competent in a number of content areas. " 

Generally the facilities, equipment, and materials aV^e adequate 
but not outstanding, flore equipment is needed in^that much of ij has 
to be shared which is not a desirablevsituation/tfOnsiderlng the geograp'h- 
ical separation of the locations. The staff has ttevelop6d^ some materials 
in oracy and drivers education. They plan tb develop more as they are ^ 
able. Recently the. staff redefined their program objecti^ves on the 
recommendation of a program evaluation. This new set of objectives should 
be useful for selection^ revision, and development of Tnat^^ials. 

Recruitment,' reteotion, and regular attendance are major problems 
for the program and for the teacher at each learning center. Many approache 
are used,:in recruitment. The advisory committee has an important function 
in this area. Newspaper articles, radio ads » slide pifesentations , and 
personal coiftact are alnused for recruiting. The supervisor intends to 
have sigr<s made- for the learning centers to make them more yisible which * 
should help the recruiting effort^ He also indicated that Ke intended tp 
work on recruiting i|iore tribal leaders into the program- which would provide 
Visibility and respectability for the program. It wasS reported that many 
of the lead^s could" benefit from improved literacy in English^ but. that 
it was difficult to get them to admit to this and participate". 

The Drivers ^clucation program is an effective recruiting device. 
Learning to drive is. an important desire and need of the Navajo. Many 
enroll first to satisfy this need* In the process they are exposed to 
literacy training and often continue with th^is j^fter completing the driver 
training course. ^ ^ 
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Undoubtedly recruitment would be easier if there were a closer tie 
between the\educational program and economic advancement for the individ-- . 
ual - Unfortunately the economic situation on the reservation is depressed, 
and there is 'some evidence that the education will have only .limited 
economic pay-Qff in the short run for the individual. The ONDC is. cer- 
tainly working^to Improve this situation and there is some evidence. that 
progress Is heii^g made. For example, the UNDC has established a home 
construction program which is now reported tO'be nearly self-supporting, 



Many Navajo people through this program are legiryfhg and using the skills 
associated with the home construction industry* These workers are also 
participating 1n 1;l;ie Adult Education program -and achieving the necessary 
-Titeracy level as5o^iated with the trade or skill. 

The UNDC is working on other project ideas along the lines of the 
construction prbject/, As these ideas develop,, the Adult Education pro- 
gram shc^ld have increased responsibility to provide the basic educational 
program.. to support the needed vocational training • 

f Recruitment is a problem, but it^ is being met. There i^ evidence' ^ 
that recent recruiting work is quite effective. If the rate of enrollment 
for the first quarter of, FY 76 is'^rnaintained throughout th^e year, the 
FY 76 enrollment will be ai least three times as great as for FY 75. / 

i - J 

^Retention and regular attendance are primary responsibilities of ;^ 
the teachers* Certainly the^ effort of the teachers to accommodate to 
the needs, interests, and schedules of the participants does,^help reten- 
tion and attendance* It^ follows that staff istabillty is important for 
retention^^and attendance in that the teachers and students get to know . 
each other quite well . It would li^e useful if a position could b"e ^ 
established for a^ substitute teacher* Perhaps an internship type arrange- 
ment could be'established with CEU or BYU» This person eould fill in 
when teachers are ill or atsent for other reasons and thus prevent the 
closing of centers for brief periods. Another- advantage would be that 
a back-up would be available to take over a center when a teacher quit 
and the back-up would know something ^about the cerfterv^nd the partici- 
pants at the center would, know something about ^he nel'ite^icher* .Staff 
turnover could be a problem for the program. A new teacher has ta almost 
re-establish the. program. Some back-up teacher procedure wouVd help*^ 
prevent the loss of ground that would likely occur without^back-up 
support; 

* ' ' . ' ' ' ' 

The Pre-school program should be very useful In facilitating, 
retention and attendance* At the least, the child care aspect ^should 
}nake it easier for young parents to participate- There are also'exciting 
possibilities for developing parent, consumer, and health education 
programs, that involve the Adult and Pre-school program and perhaps the 
clinics, ' ' . , / 

Summary ^ . . 

In its .three years fOf existence, the Adult Education program at 
UNDC has made jgDOd progress at a task that seems almost impossible* 



There are many folks in a large area that could benefit and one could 
easily become discouraged with the magnitude of the task. In the past 
year especia<31y, there is evidet*ice that the program h<is made excellent 
progress. Enrollments are increasing and the staff members are working 
hard to^improve their competence and 1;he curriculQm, As UNDC develops 
projects toTenhance the economic development of the regiQ.n, the Adult 
Education program will be an integral part pf these projects. 

The Adult Education "program uses spund educational procedures for 
planning, curriculum development, and staff development. The program 
can jexpect to become increasingly important in the lives of the Nayajo 
peopl e. 
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THE ADULT EIXJCATIOff,:TUTORIAL PROGRAM 
- Denver, Co'^orado. 



The following report is a description of the Adult Education 
Tiftorial Program (AETP) located in D'^^v^, Colorajdo. 
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History 

^ In 196^1^, Sister Cecilia Linenbri^.k, Ph.D. , a Franciscan nun, con- 
ducted a survey of Denver's West Side intercity residents. The focus 
of the survey concerned the reasons \Mhy urban youth did not complete high 
. school. Interviews with the respondents revealed a sizable percentage 
of parents had not completed high school and-were, now very "interested in 
furthering their education. ^ Consequently, ^Sister Cecilia Linenbrink set 
out to develop, an educational program aimed at adults from Denver's lower 
socioeconomic areas, and in 1964, employing St. Elizabeth^s School, the 

Adult Education Tutorial, Program was founded, . , 

\^ " ■ ■ ^ - ^ ■ ■ 

Growth of the program during *the past eleven years ha^ feeeri very ^ 
rapid..: With an initial enrollment of 40 students and 16 tutors, no patd 
steTff , ^and a jingle building; AETP during 1974-75 grew.to a_program with 
seven ceriters,\over 300 tutors, 10 paid staff (6 full time), a 25 member 
Board of Directors, and a* student enrollment of over 1 ,100 students last , 
year. In addition, over the first ten years, trie program assisted over 
5,000 adultsj with 400 achieving their General Educational Development 
'(,GED) certificates. T^e program evolved to alsp includ^ programs in 
English as a.Second Language (ESL) , Adult Basic Educatiorr (ABE) , and a 
fjon-readers pr6g.ram for adults requiring fundamental rea^ri^ skills. A 
large variety of adults have been served over the past l>years. ESL 
students have consisted of Spanish, French, German, Japanese^ Thai , 
thinese, Swahili-* Swedish, tur:kish, 'Greek, and. Hungarian speakers. Ages 
of students have ranged from to 80. ^ . 

AETP is now located in seven centers:. 

1. Baker Junior High Sqhool 

^ 2. Good Shepherd Lutheran Ct\urch . 

3. 'Auraria Community Center . , * - ^ 

4. Jose Valdez School - 

5. Northside Community Center. * ■ 
■ 6.^^ Sacred Heart School ; ^ ■ 

7. Little Flower Community Center 

The growth of AETP Ms beeir achieved as a private. nonprofit organ- 
ization^ funded by foundations, businesses, industry^ churches, Denver 

: / ■ ■ . 18 , ^ - ■ 



residents and the Colorado. State Department of Education. AETP anticipates 
an upcoming budget of af^proximately $J00,000, 

Student Selection and Process ^ . \ 

AETP with few exceptions accepts all applicants to the program, / 
Those denied admittance include adults not living withi\i a reasonable 
distance from any of the program*s centers, or- individual s who have -been . 
diagnosed as having/'serious learning disabilities." While some students 
are not accepted by the program, most of these applicants are offered 
referral assistance, . / 

Following application, students are screened ^^ploying the Adult , 
Reading Inventory, Wide Range Achievement Test (scions: Math, Spelling, 
and Word Recognition).- In addition, the East Side Health Center sometimes 
assists 1n screening. After academic testing, students receive instruc- 
tion at Individually: tailored levels, AETP generally follows an Vpen 
door" policy, that is, students_are permitted tq enroll at^^ny time, , 

. ' ^ \ 

Cla^sses are usually held at the following times: Monday through 
Thursday, ,9:00 ^,m, - 11:30 a.m,; Tuesday^and Thursday, 7:00 p.m. - 
9:00 p,m. (These hours have been arranged to accommodate parents with 
children who are in school and those who must work at various times during 

the dpy ) ,. ^ ^ . 

,Student*tutor, interaction is often one-to-one, although some clashes , 
may be as large as 11 to 12 students. However, larger classes are usually 
ESL where larger group instructioii becomes necessary, 

oThe currlcul um includes fiVe content areas: 

-Social Studies 
rHumahities 

"^Natural Science * . ^\ ^ ^ 

-English Grammar and Composition - . 
-Mathematics ^ ' , " ' 

Employing the above content areas , students are given exercises 
which offer training in the following basit skjlls; ' ^ 

-Language 
"Computation 

"Reading - v 

-Critical Thinking, - ^ 

-Independent Information Gatheijing 

-Working with Others * 

students Scoring beluw levels necessary for ABE are given training 
in. the non-reader program. Much of the content and. direction of this 
program is determined vby the ingenuity of the tutor. Some examples of 
methods employed in the non-reader ^program are as follows:-^^^.' . 



K Learning to read traffic signs, 

' 2. Counting money. ^ * . 

/ 3/ Eating properly, 

4^ How to read ads which save money on groceries. 

Expedience in the non-readers* program is therefore designed to deal 
with adults not yet prepared to receive Jraining in ABE. 



ESL 

English as a Second Ungauge is usually taught to larger groups 
of students. During the recent site visit to AETPj ESL classes included 
Spanish^ Orientals and Hungarian students, 

-* ■ . 

A primary method of teaching ESL is the audio-1 irtgua] approach 

wfth groups engaging in discussions and conversation. In addition^ 

students have access to tape recorders for speaking practice. One of 

the curricular materials now employed is the Lado Series , 

* 

Tutors ' ^ 

One of the major variables regarding the success of AETP is*the 
use of all-volunteer tutors. These tutors are recruited through the 
f^ecomnendation of other tutors^ local newspapers^ church buVTetinSj * 
radib and television^ and AETP staff. Volunteers come from a wide var- 
iety of backgrounds: secretaries^ teachers '(and retired teachers) ^ 
housewives^ students^ and a broad range of other occupations. Ages-range 
from under 2Q tor^over 65, Most tutors have h^ad colliege training, 
• ■ ' - . * 

Selection .of volunteers is on the basis of phone interviews by the 
two instrMctfbnal coordinators (ESL and AB;E/G^D). It wa^ noted tHat 
tutors most Hkely to succeed were thosejwho ^ere willing to be very 
flexible in^dealing with' students. Those having most difficulty were 
those using certain teaching practices employed in the public scf\ool\ \ 
setting, . . ^ 

■ ... ■ ■■ . ■ v ' 

As part of tutor training^ all tutors participate jn an orientation, 
?he orientation sessions consist of reviews of instructional methods ^ a 
movife on adult education^ and small group discussions^ where experienced ^ 
tutors come in and discuss their experience in AETP, In addition to 
orientation^ tutors are given severpil hours of in-service training every , 
'aemestef,^-Frequently tutors begin by "sitting in^* during ongoing classes 
and are then assigned students. Volunteers work from two to four days 
per week up^ to fqur hours per day, - , 

As part of continued training^ instructional coordinators conduct 
ongoing tutor evaljuations at least two times each semester.. Observations 
and suggestions regarding a tutor's perfgrmance are entered in a logbook. 
Feedback is received with suggestions which include ways of improving 
instruction^" curricular suggestions^ as well as praise for excellence. 



-i ^ Per^ps one ti^dicBtion of tutor satisfaction with AETP Is the 70 ' 
p^rc§nt ffituVn rate. 

staff ' ^ ' ' . ' . ■ 

^ AETP now employs lO paid staff with 6 liurrently full tijne staff.' 

As Figure 1 illustrates, the administration consists of the director 
and secretary, educational coordinator, AB^/GED coardihatar, ESU, coordin- 
ator, and tenter counsellors. The director. manages the program anci is 
" - - ^ - -. ^^^^ 

The educa- 

, v ing of AETP, The 'internal 

functioa includes aTl aspects of curriculum and staff coordination, 'The ' 
two curricular coordinators, (ABE/GEEPand ESL) are ^Responsible for curric- 
ulum and tutor selectfon, training and evaluation. ' It should be noted, 
however, that particularly for the*size of AETP there , is overlap" of ' 
responsibility among the staff , so strictly speaking there is not a strict 
division of responsibility, . : 

In addition to the administV^ative" staff , there are paid center 
counselors and baby sitters. _ * v 

One of the major attributes looked for ?n the hiring of staff j^s. the 
ability to work in a flexible, non-traditional environment/" It.was hioted' 
thatthose accustomed to the public school atmosphere may have difficulty 
adapting to AETP„ 




It was 'aTsornoted that all staff members of AETP are females. 
Several staff mentioned that*in the ^arly years of the program male -staff 
members had been employed, but there wejpe a number' of problems concerned 
chiefly with divi^^ion of responsibility and detail which needed time and 
growth to sort out, A second reason for the lack of male staff was- the 
relatively smalT salary paid to. staff members in the firs^t years. 

Evaluation • . o - - 

^ ■ ^ . . 

As part of .the AETE evaluation, staff, valunteer^, and students were 
asked to, iderrtify factors contributing to the success of the program._^. . 
Results of this question are sunimarizcd below,, ^ ^ 

Since many of the adults that enter AETP have^^had unpleasant exper-^ 
iences with ''InstitutionaV education* a large aspect of AETP 's .success 
is due to the informal ^nature of instruction. This informal atmos-pher^ 
was notasd by*mai^ staff as consisting of the following; 

-Flexible .times in setting up classes ^ 

-Family*like ^attitude of staff, and tutors . 

-Small classes - . r ' 



"AETP" STAFF 

Director 
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Education Coordinator 
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Baby Sitter 



Fi-gure 1. .Responsibility Distribution 



.Equally important. is the use. of volunteer tutors. Students come to 
appreciate that tutors are not there for aviary feut are working to help 
the students move at their own pace, Havinjrbeen out of school for some 
time; students appreciate the Interest shown by 9 dedicated tutor. Like- ^ 
wise, the tutors ^levelop a deep respect for/the students in their ability 
"to overcome large obstacles in coming back to school. ° " 

Interviews with students revealed additional conments regarding 
AETp's success. *One student noted that the critical reason for, success 
was the fact that tutors build confidence into the student. The fact that,^ 
all thg other students "are in .the same boat" also^helps. Of particular 
attractiveness to the student, was the knbwledge that "tutor's ?are there 
because they want to be there," Following experience in' AETP this 
particular student mentioned an increase in socializing with other s*judents^ 
due t"o improved self-confidence. 



Another student entered AETP ^herf it first opened. After^veral 
months, he earned his GED certificate', which enabled him to achieve 
advan^iement. He. now holds a managerial position with a major insurance 
r company. ^ ^ 
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lj\ addition to the strengths observed in t1r\e program, several 
weaknesses werfe observed and. are summarized below. ^ 

1. Some tutors have difficulty In comnunication with students at 
first, but improve with experience. and training. ^ Tutors from a variety 
of ethnic backgrounds might be beneficial for the program. 

- 2, There appears to be several gaps Jbetween >the ESL and ABE/GEd 
programs. The first one -is at lack of continuity of instruction for 
students entering ABE/GED from ESL. More training with reading and 
writing was suggested. in easing this problem and this projblem is being 
resolved. The second problem seems to be a^need to tontinually build ' 
good icommuni cation between ESL and ABE/GED staff afld tutors 50 that all 
may ha%c a broad understanding of the program. A potential renfedjf for 
this might be a staff- tutor newsletter, aimed ^t reponting current new 
approaches, problems, pitfalls and successes.. . ^ / 

3. Another problem centers around .instructional materials for 
ESL, Some suggested that approaches other than Lado m^lght be investi- 
gated although the Lado materials have been useful for quick communication 

: 4. In addition, some ESL -tutojrs noted that lack of clas/room space 
was a problem. It is not uncommon to have 3-4 classes engaging Ih dis- 
cussion within one classroom. ' / 

^* / 

5,, Several comnents were made that there is a slight problem with 
division of responsibility. The director and staff are resolving this ■ 
by establishing priorities for positions. , ^ \ \ 



' Summary . . V w 

, AETP successfully reaches a large proportion of those "t|Ked off* 
by. the rrore traditional and institutional forms of education,, nfch^ 
AETP^s success is due to the^ use of volunteer tutors who provide a flexibl 
approach to adult education/ One must conclude that AETP Is one of the 
most unique^ cost effective, and successful programs available to adults 
desiring to. continue their education. 

One of the future plans of AETP is to provide job-related training 
as well as job placement service. This plan is currently-being written 
in the form of a Federal grant proposal. Such a plan wou^d necessitate 
the addition of new courses, counsellors, job developers, industry/AETP 
, liaison, and administrative staff, 

^ Most currently, St. Elizabeth, ..the main center, of AETP, is being 
vacated as part of the Aura ria j^enoyation. This will fofee A ETP Into 
^eWUtib whicli LI ley wiTT occupy In the Fall of 1975. Hopefully^ 
'the move will not be too disruptive to the program. 



r 
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^ . SPECIAL-ADULT-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (5AVE) 

V Northwest Area Schools 

^ Lemmon, South Dakota 

A ^ . 

Introduction f . '- — 

The Northwest Area Schools is a multi-district cooperative services 
type educational agency that serves, nine school districts in six. counties 
in the^ Northwestern part of South Dakota. The agency provides edjJcational 
services in the three/areas indicated by the acronyrn SAVE - Special, Adult, 
and Vocational Education. Tkis report is focussed on the adult education 
activities of the program. Obviously adult edgcation is a specific area 
of emphasis, but the special and vocational education areas are also 
involved with adults. This report includes discussion of all of the adult 
education activities^of the agency. 



Context . . , 

Northwestern South Dakota is very much pf a rural area, the populatio 
of the 2QD0b square mile, area served by the Northwest Area Schools is about 
17,000. The economy. is based on agrlcul ture and 1s quite stable, as is the 
population." There is little unemployment in the region. Many young folks 
leave the region lipon graduation from high school ^ however, because of 
limited employment opportunities. . 

There Is a sizable Indian population in the eastern half of ^fhe region 
The Indians are Sioux of the Standing Rock Agency. 

OrganizatlrPn and Administration 

i - - * ■ 

The Northwest Area Schools is an agency of the type^that is often- 
referred to as a board cooperative services. It has been in operation 
for about four years. ' It prpvldes services to the nine participating 
school districts on a contract basis. - Each district pays ^n assessment, to . 
the Northwest Area Schools- based ori services and student enrollment. The. 
Northwest Area .Schools is a legal entity in the state for the vocational 
program on'ty. It cannot levy taxes but it can contract with funding 
agencies such as the Federal and State governnfent. Thus part of its 
support comes from the participating schools an^d part through contracts. 
^There is'also a small amount of support from business and industry to the 
vocational prografns. Approximately 75SS of the budget is "from district 
assessment anjd 25% from contracts. , 

. - The policyToard for the Northwest Area , Schools consists'of one 
school board member from each of the participating districts. This board 

^sets overall policy. The nine district Superintendents are an advisory 
committee that helps in implementing policy. ^ There are some jurisdictional 

^ problems between the policy board and. the , advisory committee, anjl thought 
is being given to establish a. single policy board. . .^ 
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The office of the. Northwest Area-^ Schools is in Lepimon, South Dakota. 
The program operates^ in the schools in Bison, Buffalo, Dupree, Faith* 
Isabel* Lemmon, Mcintosh, McLaughlin^ and Timber take. ^ / 



Staff ■ ^ ■ . ^ 

The administrative staff of SAVE consists of a Director* a Sigs^er- 
visor of Special Education, and secretarial staff. There is provision for 
supervisors of adult and vocational education but presently these programs 
are administered by the Director. There was a supervisor for adglt educa- 
. tion prior to 1;fiis year and much of the success of the adult education' 
program' can be attributed to this person's work. He is now a high school 
principal in the region. This position wil,l he filled when a- suitable 
replacement is found. ' , 

The Director has a good general backgrounci for his positioO. He 
has teaching and administrative experience as well as an agricul tural 
occupation background. The program operation reflects leadership by a 
person with'slirong qualifications in educational program development and 
administration. • ^ 



Program , ^ 

V - 

J' 

An adult education program is offered at each of the nine partial- 
pating^^cfiools. the offerings are in five general areas; ABE/GED, general 
interest, y&eatipnal J professional in-serviqe, and parent education. At . 
each site, a person is employed as a recruiter. This person has responsi- 
bility for determining in terest ed need and for organizing tHe program at 
• the site. Five of the recruiters are^a^^ teachers in the program while 
the other four ^re persons ^associated with ?Wie"^scfTODHv-^.^^^^^ ■ ' 

The five general program areas are '^discussed separately Tselow'in 
terms of content, students^ and staff. ^"-^ 

ABE/GEDv The Ad^lt Basic Education program has been an iiiiportant 
emphasis since the start, and this program is offered at each site. As 
Trii:h most- rural areas in the midwest, the school drop-6ut rate is quite 
low, espec.ially througli the eig^ith grade. Consequently the ABE program 
is really more at the GED level. . Host of the students are at a level 
where attainment of the GED or a high school diploma is a reasonable 
expectation. Last year there were 78 persons enrolled in the program and 
40 attained the GED. The success rate on the GED test is nearly 100%.' 
The/jarogrant^ is very rrtuch oriented to , the GED test and most of the teachers 
rety heavily on the Cambridge series. While the success rate is commend'^ 
able, the Director expressed some concern t^hat the program was oriented 
too much toward passing the GED. He felt that the content might be made 
more practical without sacrificing the success rate. 
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Enrollrti^^nt this year Is somewhat jower than last year, Thfs might 
be due in part to a reduced number of adults r\eeding the program and also 
to the fact that the adult education program has not had a full-time 
supervisor thTs year. One indication that the program should continue to. 
be emphasized is that In one community the enroHmeht^s increased greatly 
this year due to vigorous recruiting. Furthermore, much of the increase 
was from enrollments by persons who were at a lower level of functioning ^ 
than GEO. \t may be that there, is a sizable number of^ABE level adults, 
still to be served in the region, ^ \ ^ * 

The ABE teachers are part-time asadu^t teachers and are paid an 
hourly wage* They receive pay for one hour of preparation time for two . 
hours of in-class time,. S^ven. of the present teaches are elementary 
school teachers and the other two are secondary teachers. The Director 
stated a general preference for elementary teachers in ABE because "they 
seem to be better able to individualize instruction and to deal wit|t some 
of the learning problems. y This was a general statement, however. Eachv 
teacher is hired on ^tH% basis of his or her interest in adults, ability"*:;^ 
to teach on an individual basis, and general subject matter competence \ ' 
ratlier than a degree qualification. Teacher turnover has been somewhat of\ 
a problem with the program. ' The part*time nature of the program and the . 
evening wprk probably contrjibufe to. this problem. Staff training is done 
in various ways: Each year the program has two one-day workshops for the 
ABE teachers. The supervisor {this year, the Director) does staff training 
informalljr during regular visits to the programs. Next year the intent 
is to expand staff training with a travelling curriculum development van. 
This van will be staffed by, a person who/will visit each school on a 
regular schedule and assist teachers with curriculum^ materials and methods 
The van will not be only for the ABE teachers but it is Hkely that they 
wilV benefit from it. 

Students in the ABE program are recruited in various ways. The most 
effective recruitment comes from ^ student recommending the prograrii to 
another, but the program 1s also advertised well in papers and 6ver the 
radio. When the student enrolls* 9 detemi nation is made of the needs of 
the student. Some teachers^ do this through informal interaction with the 
student while others administer tests such as the ABLE. Based on th^ 
assessment, the students then work individually on materials provided by 
the program,. The teacher assigns materials and assists the student when 
necessary. Students usual IJy attend class one evening a week for two hours. 
Many of the students take materials home* however, and study at home. We 
observed one student who had completed 63 pages in a workbook during one 
week, . ^ . ^ ■ • . [ , ^■ 

The ABE students can be typified as follows in terms of modal 
characteristics: equally divided in terms of^ex, in their mid-30's in 
terms of age , ^errtfjloyed or the fajnily head is employed* working on their 
GED, from a wide range in terms of income, and from an agricultural back- 
ground. The modal time in the program is ^ix months and most complete 
their GED in this. time. 
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General Intfer^st and vocational . These areas will be discussed 
together because tliey are hard to separate in the adul f program*. One of ^ 
the uniqire progr^ms^ of SAVE is in irocationa.l education^ H\m fnobile unfts 
have been purchased and equipped for the following vocational education 
programs; building trades; quantity food preparation; general metals; 
electricity-electronics; agricultural technology {plainLts)^ agricultural 
technology (animals); general mechanics; health; and sales, and distribu- 
tion. The primary purpose of the mobile units" is to provide a comprehensive 
vocational education curriculum for _th$ secorfd^ary students in ^he nine 
districts,. The units ars rotated among the schools each semester so that* 
each school has. a different vocational type program each semester. The 
teachei^s, who move with the units, are certified vocational -teachers. 

^ The mobile units are also being ;U^d in, adult education. The 
teacher's contract specifies tMt the ^teacher will teach two nights a week^ 
if there is sufficient demand for night classes. Thus the mobile units, 
are being used effectively to expand the adult education program. 

The adult classes in the mobile units are more general interest than 
vocational , however, so that the general interest kind of adult education 
has been enhanced. Even without the mobile units, SAVE has developed a 
very comprehensive program in the general interest areas. The following- 
list is of topics offered during the ]jast two years. 



Square Dancing 
, Social Dancing 

Sewing ^ 

Stitchery 

Crocheting V 
, Knitting 

Upholstery 

Flight GroLind School 

Wills, Trusts, and Taxes 

Arts arid Crafts 

Golf ' 
' Fun and Fitness 

Bridge 

i^ainting 

Leathercraft 

Building Traders 

Cake Decorating 

Brick Laying ! 

Horsemanship- 



Bookkeeping 

Meatcu'^ting 

Auto Mechanics 

Guitar ^ 

Interpersonal Communications 

Macrame 

General Metals 

First Aid ^ 
Agriculture Technology 
Secretarial ^ 
Typing 
Arc Welding 
.Acetylene Welding 
Small Appliance Repafr 
Sheet Metal 
Electric. Motors 
Electronics 
Electrical Wiring 



This is an impressive list, especial Ty when one considers the population 
base pnd the. fact that adult education is competing with many other activ- 
ities. Last year it was report^ that-^MVE had contact with over 1 ,500 
adults in the region. Admittedly a large number of these were for one- 
time programs. This year there are some 4G0 adults enrolled for the 
classes^ .that is, activities that meet once a week f or^ period of about 
ten week|t. SAVE has j:] early developed an effective general interest adult 
education program. / 
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Classes in 'the general interest areafs^ are Organized or the basis of 
Interest and availa,bilUy of teachers. laachers of general interest 
classes are hired on the basis of their havin^^ competence in-the content 
area. Some are professional teachers, but iDore are- community people who 
have knowledge and competence and an interest in teaching it to others^, 

Tuition is charged for the general interest classes at the ra te^ of 
about $.60 per contact hour. The intent is that the general interest' 
adult education classes will be ^elf-supporting. The rule is not nigidly 
followed, but generally a class needs eight enrollees or it is dropped, 

^ Parent education . ' :The special educatioti program of SAVE has a parent 
education component in the early childhood program,. Parents- of about sixty 
children are involved. Program staff conduct monthly meetings with parent 
groups and also spend time in the home." The toy lending libi^ary idea is 
used to help parents learn to work effectively as teachers of their childre 
Not only does this program provide direct educational services to adults, 
but it also probably serves as a stimulation to participate in other adult 
education programs, , . 

Professional in-service . The Northwest Area Schools coordinate the 
extension classes that are offered in the region by various colleges. V 
Presently classes ar*e offered in School Administration and Elementary 
School Curricirl un/ In prior years classes have been offered in School 
Finance^ School Law, Ethics, and Lakota Language, Most. of the extensicfn 
classes are taken by teachers as part of their professional in-service 
development, ^ , 

SAVE also conducts in-service work for the schools in the region. 
T^e curriculum van^ mentioned earlier, will provide an important addition 
to this kind of adult education activity. ^ ^ " 

Summary _ . " ' 

Adult education in rural areas is often regarded as a nearly 
impossible task. Low population density makes it difficult to attract 
sufficient numbers to justify classes. Furthermore, adults in rural areas* 
are often heavily, involved in school, church, and community activities so 
that adult education cojripetes for the tinfe of a clientele" that is already 
heavily committed* " ^ t ^ 

SAVE is demonstrating well that adult education can thrive in rural 
arjeas and that it does serve some unmet needs and wants of rural people. 
The program is not ml^ginal. Enr^ollments and variety of offerings are 
high and there is^ indication that the adult education program will become 
" even stronger* 

There is no secret formula for the success. It appears that- the 
program's effectiveness is attributable to much hard work by competent 



people who' haye interacted the communities to determine needs and 

est^rblish programs, - ^ ■ 

ii ' * ' . ' - ■ 

The program has some recurring problems that should be mentioned, 

1- ■ Distance is a very real problem* We traveled 350 miles and. were 
in eight of the towns. The task of administering such a wide-spread 
program is clearly difficult- The Director does tr^ to yis^it each location 
at least bi-monthly and feels this contact is essential, 

^ 2, Staffing is a problem. Part-time teachers are hard to hold. 
The vocational teaching situation with its many moves also contributes 
to teacher turnover/ The program has to pay the teachers relatively well 
to attract them. It is likely^ however^ that staff turnover :will continue 
to be a problem, - ' 

3» The Northwest Area Schools does not have direct control over i^ts 
fundingl The. resultant uncertainty of money probably tempts the staff t^o 
write proposals just to get more Jiji^p^y* It is commendable* however* that 
the staff and the policy boa*^if?aW hot^ entered heavily into. the ^grantsman- 
ship game. Proposals are written on;/th&,basis of a total, program concept . 
and not on the basis of getting mojjej^, /This is certainly sound policy* 

The SAVE program of the NprtN^est Area Schools is impressive. Much 
is being done and w^'^pect that much mdre will be done* Rural schools 
ahd boards of cooperative services would be well advised to study the 
programSnd procedures of SAVE, / - . _ 



GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Denver^ Colorado 



Overview ^ 



The education and train;ing program at Gates Rubber Company operafes 
in ah industrial setttng. As would be expected » it is oriented very much 
to providing the education and training activities that are important to. 
the industry. The concerns are with productivity^ safety^ jqJ) develop- 
mentj equal employment opportunity^ and worker satisfaction. The program 
uses many techniques and resources to accomplish its purposes^ and it 
seems to be quite comprehensive especially for -the limited budget with 
which it operates V ... . , ^ 

History ; 

Gates Rubber Company has had an education and training office for 
many years. The program is presently gqing through some reorganization 
duetto a change in personnel. There is someindlcation that the program 
may be expanded with aph)jqcted budget increase. 

Facilities 
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■ Th^ facilities for the education and training activities^ are in. an 
administrative office building of the plant. The plant is highly central - 
* ized so that the tacillties are easily accessible for the employees. 

,/ " ' ^ . ^. 

The administrative offices for the education and training program 
appear be adequate. There are tvyo classrooms available^ each of which 
can be divided with a room divider. The classroom facilities are not 
outstanding but seem adequate. The program, director expressed some 
dissatisfaction with the classroom facititieSj especially for group inter- 
action type work. . ^ 

The equipment and materials used in education and training appear to, 
be up-to-date. The program director is well-informed about various kinds 
__..andi jspurces appropriate materials^ especially film series and packages 
or modules. Most of the materials used seem to be commercial rather than 
developed in-house. ^ 

staff \ . y 

The education and training program has three full-time staff member^ 
whbjadminister and coordinate'the various. activities. Two are in the 
education ar\d training office and ttie third is the training coordinator 
for the apprenticeship programs. The full-time staff members are not 
certified teachers^ but have developed as professional educators through 
experience and participation in many self-developmefnt activities. Generally 
the 'full-time staff do not teach; $heir function is primarily coordination. 
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Teachers are recruited from many sources. The majority are employees 
who have an identified expertise in an area and who have a reputation for 
being ableVto perform well in^ instructional situations. These instructors 
are not trained in pedagogical techniques except that the staff may give 
suggestions informally. They will often be trained in the content area' 
by attefriding a workshop or conference a^id"^ conducting a session over the 
content of the workshop oh their roturnJ For example, vye observed^^a 
session for foremen on planning and effective use of, time. The session 
was conducted by two men who had attended a conferehce'on the topic. 

There is a close Relationship between the Gates program and the Emily 
Griffith Oppov:tunity School in Denver. > This conn^ectioh jvill be discussed 
later in theVeporJt under the section wDled "Program," but in those areas . 
where the arrangement is used, th& teachers may be certified teachers of 
the Opportunity School • 



Program , . 

There are many facets to the Gates program. Because our concern 
^is primarily with basic education we will attend to those activities first 
and then descrq^be other facets of the program. 

As mentioned earlier, the program is determined by the needs of the 
company and the employees. When a need is identified, the education and 
training staff make arrangements to satisfy the need/ They can and do , 
identify the resources to meet the need. , . * 

Two years ago, it was determined that a number of employees could 
. benefit from a GED course. Thecourse was offered and twenty employees 
completed it and took the GED. Eleven of the twenty passed'the test. A 
similar course was offered last year but only one person registered. There 
are no plans to offer it now, but it is clear that the program is able to 
provide basic education should the need arise, 

Basic education in mathematics is taught on an on-going basis in. 
the appretitice programs. Apprentice programs are provided for employees, 
in the engineering/maintenance shops. Most of these employees are in the 
skilled trades of electrical, mechanical, pipefitting, machinist, instru- 
ment^ition, and air conditioning. * ^ 

To enter an^ apprentice program the person must have the GED or a high 
school diploma. Experience has shown, however, that most of the persons 
entering the apprentice program need a remedial jcourse in mathematics. 
Ratio, proportions and .decimal fractions seem to be the common areas of 
weakness. Consequently a math course is offered and taken by nearly every 
new person. The course is individualized and each student progresses at 
his own rate. The teacher is usually an engineer in the plant or an 
. instructor from the Coimiunity College of Denver, 

The basic education activities comprise only a small part of the 
totaVeducation and^ training program. As indicated above there is^a 
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i:otiiprehensive apprentice program. Many skills kinds of classes are 
offered in the area of office occupations and interpersonal relations. 
These clause's are provided in a cooperative arrangement with the Emily* 
Griffith Opportunity School. The Opportunity School is part of the puW+c:^ 
school system. The classes, and also the GEO course* are run through the 
Opportunity School but the classes are taken ^t Gates/ The olasses are 
open^to the public but most-of the participants are Gatesc^employees, 
There is-^o tuition as the Opportunity SchooT is tax-siipported^ and the 
student has to.pa^ only for part of the course materials. The classes 
are offered after work hours. The level of participation in the classes 
is quite good in terms of numbers enrolled. The diic^ector indicated that 
a considerable amount of time is spent in personally contacting employees 
and encouraging ^their enrolling. This likely is an 'important contributor 
to the good enrollment figures. \ - 

An important part of the education program' is .the education and 
training of supervisors-and foremen. It would appe&r^that about half of 
the time and effort is devoted to this kind o^^i;aining, A large variety 
of classes and workshop's are provided over the range of topics that are 
usually associated with traininjg of supervisors. 

Summary ^ / ' ^ 

Basic Education is not emphasized in the Gates Rubber Company educa- 
tion and training program in terms of time and effort, yost of the 
education and training effort is devoted to apprentice programs, skill 
development for line Workers, and supervisory training. Yet the program , 
is flexible and.it is clear that basic education can be and is provided 
when the need arises. Furthermore their experience in this^^area has been 
quite successful. It is likely t>iat attention to basic education as well 
as supervisory ^training and apprenticeship, programs will increase as. the., 
company strives to encourage women and minorities to take part in the* 
various programs. - ^ * 

The Gates education and training efforts for the most part are 
rather typical of efforts in business an^J industry, A rathen unit^ue 
aspect of the Gates program* frowever, is the cooperative arrangement with 
the Emily Griffith Opportunity Schootl* . Thi5 arrangement certainly expands 
the alterhTEfves available for Gates employees and provides the program 
with a valuable resource for meeting cpmpany and employee needs. The 
arrangement may well be a model worthy of adoption by other industries and ^ 
public school adult education programs. — 



JOB CORPS CENTER 
Clearfield, Utah 



Overview 

The'^Clearfleld Job Co|^ps Gfinter is 1n Clearfield, Utah, which is 
just outside of Ogden. It/is a residence education and training facility 
for yoUng men. The students come-to the center from large urban centers 
and receive Ijasic education and vocational training. It is a large center 
with 1,000 to 1,200 students enrolled at any. time, 

H ISToVy — - ' ■ ■ ^ ^ ^ 

The Clearfield Job Corps Center was started 1n 196& as an Urban Job 
Corps Center. The Thiokol Corporation has .operated the center since its 
start. Thiokol became involved in this work because^f ai% Intent to , 
diversify the activity of the corporation, Th^^ha<l-developed "a strSng 
in-house training prbgram__which encouraged the corporation to become 
Involved iJi education and training -as part of the diversification intent. 
Thiokol also operates a. Women's Job Corps Center in Atlanta, Georgia* 

Facil ities - ' , . 

. — ■ - * 

Th^ Clearfield Job Corps Center is housed in a part of the Freeport 
Center, which is primarily an industrial/conmercial warehouse, storage., 
^and distribution cpmplex, Freeport was a U, S. Navy supply depot and the 
entire conplex has a military ^appearance, ' . 

a 

The campus of fhe Job Cor ps Ce nter is on an 80 ;acre part of Rreeport 
The buildings were administrative, service, and warehouse facilities of 
the NStvy depot. The buildings are rootny and have beer) made functional for 
the purposes of Job Corps. Most of the buildings are o-g World War 11 
vintage. An Important Exception is the Martin Luther King ^Fleldhouse ^ 
which was built aS a- facility for Job Corps/ The fleldhoXrse contains 
facilities for swinging, bowling, basketball , wrestling,, boxing,^ handball , 
gymnastics, and arts and crafts activities." 

Adtjilnistrative offices and the academic. education progj^am are housed 
fn a building that was^ an admlnisrtratioh building of the suppl y dep pt. 
Vocational education Is conducted in-several buildings including a service 
man's club, a cafeteria, and warehouses. Residence halls a;re converted 
warehouses that have been remodeled by students and staf/ jnto attractive 
living quarters. , ~ / 

staff : ■ ' 

There are about 270 professional and clerical staff at Clearfield. 
About 110 of these are associated with the educational program and the 
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remaining 160 work with the group life program. Group life refers to those 
aspects of the center tHat^ are not specifically in academic or vocational ' ^ 
education such a? dormi torfes » off^campus activity^ health services., etc, j 
Our concern was primarily with the educational program and the report deals 
only'with that area. ^ 

The educational program is administered by a person called the. 
Educational Director. He directs the overall operation but has more- 
direct, responsibility for the academiQ:;^nd avocational aJ~eas than the 
vocational. There is a vocational director with direct responsibil ity 
for those programs. and a coordfnator of academic picpgrams. Each vocational . 
and academic area has a person who serves as a department head. 

The academic staff member^ are all certifie^l teachers. Some of the 
vocational teachers^ are certified while others are not. 

There is remarkable stability on the staff especially among the 
vocational teachers » several of whom have been on the staff for nine years. 
Several academic teachers also have long tenure^ but thera is more turnover 
among the academic teachers. There is a tendency for young idealists to 
join the academic staff and they often become disillusioned rather quickly. 
The director and several staff members characterized the successful teach-- 
as a person who was a "father image, 1st Sergeant type." Essentially they 
meant a person who could relate to young men, .but who also Bpuld ^d would 
enforce the rules. It was interesting that a number of the %eachers"were ^ 
retired from the military-. It should be stressed that the teWhers were' , 
sincerely dedicated to their task. They verbalized a social afeti<)n philo- 
sophy but were realistic in expectation of what couTd.be accomplished. 

The teachers cwork a 12-m6nth year with a two-week vacation period, ^ 
The pay i^ competitive with teaching positions in the area; Some vocational 
teachers felt they could ^arn more in their trade, but they did also feel 
that the pay differential was coinpensated for in part by the personal satis- 
faction, The'staff are employees of ThiokoT Corporation and participate in 
-the corporate fringe benefits. The staff do not seem to'identify strongly 
with Thiokol J however. They seem to regard themselves more as civil service 
employees of Job Corps than as corporate employees. 

Staff training occurs primarily as on-the-job training, When.htred, ■ 
the new teacher receives some orientation froth the supervisor and will then 
work with another teacher for a week or two. The rather constant teaching 
schedule does nfbt al low for^much additional training or renewal type 
activity, . " . 

, It should be stressed, that thje^ teachers must be quite flexible. The 
instruction must be highly individualized because' students^ are continually 
entering and leaving the programs. The teacher thus is constantly con- 
fronted with new situations and must adapt to them as they occur. The 
teachers at Clearfield seem to respond to this circumstance very well. 



students ^ , 

Twenty-five thousand students have a"&t§nded Clearfield sinc^ the. 
start. At any time the center has 1,000 to l,2pO students in attendance, v 
Most of the students^come from large urban areas on^the West Coast- ?il though 
some ^irevfrom other urban areas In the U. S. Si-xty^V^rcent of the students 
are Black, -20% are Spanish speaking, and the remainder are Oriental , Amer- 
indian, and White, A considerable number of the' students qr^non-Engl ish - 
speaking. The average reading l&vel of thi? students is between grades five 
and six^ Nearly all of the students are in the age range of 17*^ to 21, A 
. large proportion are high school dropouts. . t 

Selection for Clearfield is done by the U. S. Employment Service in ^ 
the urban area wheVe the student lives^ Mo^st of the students are referred v 
to Clearfield'by U,S.E.S. if it is determined that the student has an 
interest 1n and/or aptitude for one of the vocations taught at ClearfieTd; 
Other criteria for Job Corps selection ans: ^economic fieeU, not in^ sthool , 
out of vfork, tV'ainable, and not in legal trouble. Some are sent to Clear- 
field {the Job, Corps) as an^altarnative ta\a jail sentence, however,' Th^ 
staff reported that these students are generally- among the most^difificult 
with whom tjiey work. The staff also reported that the fit between the 
student and the training pr^ogram is not always good. Jn ^uch. ca^es, 
Clearfield may refer the student to a center that does provide the appro- . 
priate training. ^ ^ . 

Attendance at C^earfield^is voluntary, and the student t>an terminate 
at any tifne, The'center can also terminate a student, for cause but they ■ 
have a contracted upper limit of 4% center-Initiated terminations. 

The students are paid $30 a.mqnth living allowance at the start. 
(The basic needs, food, clothing^ and shelter are provided for at nqcost ^ 
to, the student.) The pay can go as high as $50 a month with raises based 
on the performance of the Student. In addition 4;p the monthly^ pay, the , - 
student has $^50 a nrorvth set aside as a readjustment allowance. They ^^ - , 
receive this money when, they leave. the center. The students must attend 
the center for six months or until they complete a'pro"g^am to receive the 
readjustment allowance. u ^ 



Processes / ' 

Each Wednesday a contingent of 40-70 new students arrives at Clear- 
field. The first five days are spent in the orientation phase. At this, 
time the students take physicals and placement tests. The placement tests 
are in reading and mathematics and were developed for the^Job Corps. Thje 
students also,.receive orientation to the facil^ities and procedures of the 
center.* . ^ 

After, orientation, the students then go into an eight-day Occupational 
Exploration Program (OEP). During this time they will start their academic 
education and participate in OEP. The students arp in each for one-half 



^day. They will continue in the academic program beycnd the eight days 
but are in OEP for just the weight days. ^ 

The purpose of OEP is to acquaint the students with the occupations 
taught at Olearfield, to teach some basic notions of safety and measure- 
ments, and tQ work on self-esteem. 

' ' , * * / ' 

The self-esteem objective is accomplished* In one way. through the 
unit on measurement- The.teachei^ Has 'developed a set of materials so that 
it is virtually certain that the student will learn ^rom studying them.- ^ 
For many of the students this experience is their firat academic success „ 
for a long time. The^fact that they have a quick acaoemic success seems 
to be an effective confidence i^uildfer. The instructor does many things 
to demonstrate respefct for and confidence in each person. For example, 
the students are left alone to work 1n small groups with the understanding 
that they will accomplish the assigned task. This works% which may not 
seem astounding until one remembers that these students would probably not 
fujTiQtion this way in the typical 'school environment. - ^ 

After the eight-day OEP,, the students iheet wHh their vocational 
counselor, the counselor^and student worR' up an employability plan. An 
occupational goal is* established for the student, and a plan is developed 
for attaining the goal. The student then enters the voca'tional program 
that^was identified in the erfiployability plan. The student has made a 
rather strong commitment to the sel^Qjfced vocational area by th'is time, 
although he can change the plan, / 

The student has been' at the cfenter for two weeks when he completes 
OEP- He is now- into bath the academic and vocational programs-- Typicall-y 
the students will be in.\each of thie programs for half of each ds^y. 
Special arrangements are made for -students in some programs (notably 
bakery) because of their unique tf^aining schedule, but the time spent in 
each area is still split 50-50. Some of the students are high school 
gradtjates. These ^students generally will concentrate on vocational train- 
ing and will not be in the academic program. Most of the:<^tuderrfcs are 
not high schooj graduates, however, and in fact are functioning at. a 
quite low level in terms of basi^ academic skills. 



Academic Program 

.The academic program is highly , individualized. The students are 
placed in mathematics, reading, English, and ESL classes according to 
their performance on tests taken. during orientation. The student's - ' 
-progress in the academic areas is determined Very much by the ability and 
effort of the student. Each proceeds at his own rate under the guidance 
a'^nd tutelage of the teacher, 

\ ^ ' . * * ■ ' 

'v Many start at or progress beyond the basic education level. For 
these students, the center has a GED preparation program and a regular 
high school program. About 300 students pass the GED each year. The 
GED is issued by a testing center at. a nearby college. 
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The high school program is accredited by the regional accrediting 
' agency. The high school program was instituted for two reasons, Fii^st, 
some students are not old enough to take the.GED; and, second, a regular 
Mgh school diploma is valued. AHhougij the center program, is accredited* 
arrangements have been made so that a nearby school district confers- the.; ^ 
diploma. The reason for this arrangement is a feeling that the studervtS 
want a diploma from a rjegular^high school more than one issued by a ^ 
special center. At least three courses must be taken at the putjlic high 
school to receive a diploma from the school. Students who participate in 
^ this option take the required public high school courses at night. It* is , 

interesting to note that some students have successfully completed both 
the GED and the high school diploma while at Clearfield, 

During its first years the Clearfield Center developed many.cgrricular 
materials in the academic and human relations areas. These materials are 
used in the academic program along with the usually evident commercial 
materials. The academic area is well-supported in terms of supplies, mater- 
ials, and equipment. ^ ^ . . 

Vocational Programs i ^ 

• — — ' ■ : 

Currently there are niVie ™cational programs at Clearfield: auto 
. mechanics^ auto" body repair, bafkingj meatcutting, cooking^ welding* 
machine tool, building and grounds maintenance, and para-professional 
training, - ^ 

The vocational facilities are ropmy, clean^ and seem to be well- 
eqgipped. Some locali business and industry support the program by - " 

donation of equipment and work Materials, The training is as realistic 
as possible. In auto mechanics and auto body repair the students work" 
on automobiles and small engines that are brought for repair. The baking, 
meatcutting^ cooking, mainteitance, and para-professional programs provide 
direct service to .the^^center, Bor example,- bakery products are prpduced 
/or the center and much of the center maintenance work Is done'by the 
students in that program. It should be mentioned that some of the voca-* 
/ ■ , tional -programs are experiencijig difficulty with the high cost of materials* 

4 

o 

Instruction in the vocational programs is^^highly individualized. 
EmplOyability is the goal "and" each student who completes a program^is 
, e!jiployable in that occupation in terms of having the entry skills.* The 
tenure of the. students at Clearfield i^s directly tied to the vocational' 
program. When the student has completed a program he is ready to leave.. 

An important aspect of the vocation^Ll program is, the Off-Center 
Work Experience, In the last six weeks* the student will be. placed with . ' 
businesses in the^ surrounding area for pn-the- job training. The studefit 
Is treated as a regular beginning employee in these situations but is not 
paid. Itieally all students wiirparticipate in this progra&n but in fact 
i ^ many do not do so. Generally there are 50-60 students iji the program at 
% any time and last year 399 completed OCWE of the 433 who entered it. Tha 

OCWE program seems to be successful in that students" and businesses 
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involved are pleased- with ^the results. The fact that many students do 
not partici-pate in OCWE is probably due to their wanting to leave the 
center and go home and the si^ additional weeks just seem too long. 

The final step in tftdifting is called pre-employment training. Here 
the student spends severaVdays doing -things to help with the transition 
from Corps life tp the world^of work. The training deals with things like 
applying for a job, interviewing, holding a job; personal finances, 
responding to^ pressures in the home environment, and other relevant topics. 

A monthly graduation ceremony is held for the completers: This is 
regarded as an important event by the students. Numerous awards, certifi- 
cates* and diplomas are distributed in the ceremony, ^ 

Group Life \ 

Group Life is not part of the educational and training program. Yet 
it is. Group Life Really provides much of the educational experience in 
that this part of the program is responsible for most of the students* 
time. The student is in education and training for 40 hours a week. 
Group Life IS responsible for the remaining 128 hours. Group Life pro- ^ 
vide5 many activities for' the students and these activities are clearly 
educational or directly related to the format educational program. The 
students in the para-prof essi^nal- vocational program get some of their 
training through helping with Group Life activities. * 

Maximum Benefits Committee , m 

Each dormitory has a maximum benefits conmittee that meets weekly. 
The committee consists of counselors, ^teachers, dormitory residents, and 
administrators. The conmittee reviews progress of the students and hears 
requests of students for various things, e,g, changing an employahility 
plan. The conmittee reviews each student at least once every*45 days. 



Results ' . 

The Clearfield Job Corps Center is accomplishing much with its 
clientele^of young men. Retention and placement figures reflect the 
accomplishnients, , . 

The center has a retention rate of about 85%, Most of those who 
terminate will do so in the firs.t 30 days. This retentlon rate seems very 
good, especially considering that many ojT the students become homesick on 
this first trip away from home to a very different environment. In. num- 
bers, some 250 students terminate early each year, 

^ ^ For those who sts^y, the tenure will vary from four months to two 
years. Typically the student who completes will do so in 9-10 months.. 
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Placement in jobs is done by the lopaT U,S.E.S\ office. Most of 
tlie students return to their home community. The student is told to 
-report to a specific U.S. E.S. office, and the office is also notified 
of the student's return. The U.S.E.S, office then does the job placement. 

Some students go into the. military or go to college. These place- 
ments are done at the center. Some 50 student? each year are placed in 
colleges, usually in the Utah area, $everal students enlist in the mili- 
tary di rectly when finished at Clearfield but the number of enlistments- 
was not available. 

The- reported placement figure for the region of wtrrch Clearfield is 
a part is. a, remarkable 99%. Placement refers to job, college, or military 
placement. ' . 

Clearly the^Clearfleld Job Corps Center is doing a remarkable jelb 
of education cipd training of Its young, adult -male clientele. 
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JOBS FOR PROGRESS 
SER 

Colorado Springs* Colorado 



Overview 



The SER program in Colorado Springs is oriented toward providing 
basic educ^ition and vocational ^training for disadvantaged adults. The 
educational programs during the past year were; Adult Basic Education 
(ABE)j General Educational Development (GED), English as a Second 
Language (ESL), Civil Service Exam Preparation (CSEP), On-the*Job Train- 
ing (OJT), an^ office occupations. The program al so provides job place- 
ment services for the participants. 

Colorado Springs is a city of about 125,000, There are several 
military installations nearby and also some sizable '*clean*' industries, 
Geherally the education and income levels are relatively high, but, as 
in any city of this size, there is a sizable segment of the population 
that is economically disadvantaged. 

^ ... <p .' 

History 

SER is a national organization that^ started in 1965 in Texas through 
the combined efforts of the Amer;Lcan GI Forum and the League of LaT;in 
American Citizens, The original purpose of SER was to recruit'and ^lace 
DisadvantagedJLatin Americans in jobs; ■ " - " ^ 

It soon becan<^ apparent that recruitment and job placement, were not 
enough in that many of the disadvantagecJ did not hav^the skills to qualify 
for the jobs, A reason for the skill deficiency is suggested by the fact^ 
that the high school drop-out rate for Latin Americans is about 50%, Con- 
sequently SER entered into education and training activities to help the 
disadvantaged attain a basic repertoi:l^e of job skills. The emphasis in 
the education and training has been on providing alternative forms of 
instruction- / * 

SER programs are now found in 70 cities across the United States, 
Tymcally the SER programs* : clients are economically disadvantaged persons 
of i^tin American heritage, ■ ^ ■ 

The SER progra^ in Colorado Springs was started in 1968, In 1974- 
75 the program provided education^, training* and placement services for 
174" students. The program is funded primarily by CETA funds with some 
support from the community and business and industry ,a 

■A ■ . ■ 

Facilities ' ■ 



SER is located, in a small office building near the downtown part of 
Colorado Spr.ings, The location is accessible by car and public transportation, 
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The building, has a reception room, three classrooms, and five offices. 
The rooms are of good size,* well ventilated, and, carpeted. The teaching- 
learning environment is good. V , 

Equipment ^nd materials available in the program seem adequate. Most 
of the materials used are commercially available, , Equipment resources are 
described more completely in the program descriptions. ^ ^ ■ 



Staff . ' . ' 

In 1974-75 there were 14 staff members at SER. Maladministration 
of the program is done by a Director and an Operation Supervisor, There 
Is a secretary and a bookkeeper in the actnini strati ve office. The Director 
' is responsible for general management of th6 program atnd for outside opera- 
tions such as obtaining funding and public relations. The Operation 
Supervisor is fmmediately responsible for the recruiting, education*, and 
placement programs in the center. 

1^ persons work on recruitment under an outreach program- There 
are also two job developers who identify job openings and assist with the 
placement of students in jobs. Two counsellors are employefl. One works 
primarily with intake activities, e.g. testing and placement into educa- 
tional and training programs. The other counselor provides personal and 
educational counseling service for students while they are in the program. 

.There are. four teachers, in the program. One is responsible for the 
basic academic instruction, a second works with the GED program, an6ther 
works with the office occupations program, and the fourth instructor Is 
/involved with the Civil Service Exam Preparation. 

Staff members are hired on the basis of commitment to the id^as of 
SER" and some demonstrated competence in the job. The staff members may 
or may not have professional preparation fpr the position, e.g., teacher 
certification. Staff compens^ition is. somewhat lower than might be avail- 
able in comparable jobs. Also, the tentative nature of the funding fox 
SER contributes to a lack of security in^th& job- This situation probably 
contributes to a fairly high staff turnover rate. \ 

Students 

J> -J ^ A ' ' ' 

The SER students are screened in terms of being economically disad- 
vantaged. Atso the students are screened somewhat in terns of likelihood 
of their being placed on a job- The CETA contract specifies a commitment 
to successful placement. To meet this contractual obligation the program 
tends to admit those who have a reasonably high probability of successful 
job placement- " . > 
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As might be expected, the majority of students at SER are of Latin 
merican ancestry but the program does not screen on this basis* In our 
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visits we observed several students who were obviously from ethnic groups 
other than Lati^ American. Many" of the students are wive? of militate 
personnel wfiich would be expected in Colorado Springs with its large number 
of military installations. =i it 

ir\ the program had contact with 174 students,' One hunjlred , 

thirty-seven of the students successfully completed the program in which 
they were enrolled. 

Program 

\ As part of the site visits to SER, three primary areas of concentra- 
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tion were examined; ABE, GED, and clerical.. The process which each student 
undergoes within each of the above areas wilVnow be described. 

Initially all applican^ss are screened by a team composed of the ^ 
intake counselor, job deveibtier, ABE instructor, GEO instructor, and 
clerical instructor. The team designs a preliminary plan for each student. 
Jhe plan will depend on a number of factors: previous educational exper- 
iences, vocational experieni;es, and other pertinent information regarding 
appropriate placement in SEft. In addition, a student must meet need 
requirements as set by CETA. ' . ' 

ABE. Most students enter SER's ABE program first. This phase of 
training is open-entry, open-exit. Following qualification of a student 
into ABE, tjieiir educational level is- determined b^tsed on their performance 
oh the Wide Range Achievenient Test (WRAT), and the, Cal ifqrnia Test of Basic 
^ Skills (CTBS). The WRAT is ^administered to determine whether a student can 
benefit from ABE. Students scoring, above certain levels*qn the WRAT are 
ajivised to either begin GED training, or,take the GED, test. Students 
scoring below 6th grade level on the WRAT are not admitted to Ihe ABE 
program. These procedures 'are" used due to CETA requirements.^ SER must 
therefore limit enrollment to those ^who exhibit a certain , level of need 
but who also have a reasonable chance of succeeding. The CTBS is adminis- 
tered to ascertain functional grade levels iti the following areas: 

, ^ • . Vocabulary Computation * 

^ . ' ^ Comprsehension Concepts < 

Mechanics ' ^ Applications , ) 

Expression , Reference Materials. 

* ' Spelling Graphic Materials 

The, CTBS scores are assessed. and a prescription of materials is made appro- 
priate to each student's level. The stu^Sent will thin receive six different 
programs per week based on a M-W-F three-hour schedule and T-Th three-hour 
schedule. Typically a student's program will be as follows: 

M-^-F ^ ' T-Th ■ ^ 

„ Period 1 - Reading (50 min.) Listening Skills 

Period 2 - Math . Spelling 

Period 3 - English Punctuation % - 
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All ABE instruction takes. place in SER's learning laboratory. .The 
learning labs consist of individual learning cubicles.. Each cubicle- is 
equipped, with auto-tutorial machines^ which may be (jrogramned according 
to the individual needs of each student. Most programs are self-grading 
for immediate knowledge of results. Other programs are checked by the 
instructor every session. Strang. emphasis is placed on the student 
always knowing hit or her performance. Students are tested on the CTBS 
ev^ry 4-5 weeks to determine normative progress. ' . 

The following educational programs were being used during the first 
month of operation of the learning laboratory: 

Craig ReajJing Program , , . 

Grades 5 through college level 
Math Programs ^ . ' ^ 

Grades 5 through high school 
Listening Skills - cassette tapes 

Junior high level through high school ^ . 

Spel ling 

Junior high level through senior- high 

English , ^ * . ; 

Grades 5 through high school 

In eaeh program* a wide variety of materials is available.- . 

'^During ABE training, students receive a stipelnd of $2,00 per day and 
$10.00 per week which is saved and given to the student with ABE completion. 

Assessment of ABe ! Although the learning laboratory at the time of 
observation was relatively new* there was some evidence that it V^s working 
very well. Observations made on several occasfons revealed all students 
quietly and intently working at*eac1i cutiicle, Thef instructor was readily 
available whenever a question arose. At other times /the instructor worked 
at preparing programs for the nej^t sessions, . 

With only one month of operation with the learning lab* the present 
group of ABE students had a 2,1 average school year advancement. Reading 
speeds and comprehension rates Increased on an average of 100 words per 
minute. Math grade levels have gone In some cases beyond high school 
level. The average growth of the class In math was 2,1 school years in ^ 
four weeks of time, ■ * . 
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students interviewed were very enthusiastic about the'learning 
laboratory. . Oi^e student mentioned that after dropping out of high school 
Xo support a wife and child, SER was the only way he could continue his 
education while working. AcconJIhg to this student regarding the learning 
laboratory, "It's being more on your own (as compared to htgh school), 
and since Tve been here I get a lot more dbne," Several other students 
also mentioned that the programmed approach allows one to complete more 
woV>k ih a smaller amount of time. In addition, all stui^ents; liked the 
a!3proajC^:i^because it was individually paced: with pressure exerted upon 
them."^^enerally , students receive up to 12 weeks of instruction before ' 
enterijig GED or clerical ^instructions. 

Following ABE training a student must reapply. for either GED or 
clerical training. In order to be accepted a student must meet the follow- 
ing CETA requirements: 

Head of a household. 

Unemployed or underemployed. ^ 
Be on welfare and/or ADC (prime target). , 
Type at least 15 words per minute if a clerical applicant. 
Have at least 8th grade level skills. 

These requirements are flexible, depehdira on need, circumstances, and 
ethnic balance of a "gi^erl clas$. Appliccmts are then selected by a 
screening committee composed of various community groups such as Urban 
League, Ybuth Employment Service, as well as "SER staff. In addiction to 
screening, the applicant takes the WRAT;to determine relative grade levels. 
Following screening, 10 GED and 15 clerical Students are selected with 2 
to. 3 jalternates, . The finalists are then given a final screening.. The 
final screening involves interviews with the AETP, Students selected tenrf^ 
to be those who are clearly motivated and job oriented^ 

GED. Ten students are Selected for GED training every 12 weeks. Due 
to the'Tfmited number of students that may be trained at a given time, GED 
is open exit only. Each GED student Is in classes from 8:30 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. for five days a week. Typically a GED student will have the 
following schedule: ■ . 

M^T-W-Th-F ^ . , ^ 

SRA Reading (1 hour) 
" Individual Reading of Selected Text 0 hour) 
English Instruction (1 hour) 
Math Instruction (1 hour) 

The remaining two hours a spent on individual tutoring with the instructor, 
or working on their own. Hom^ork asslgniTKnts (which are actually done in 
cluass) are i^eturned the next day, and corrected. 

The primary instructional materials employed in GED are as follows: 



1. 
2, 
3. 
4, 
5, 
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Cambridge Series - 5 booklets covering literature, science,, 
history, math, and English* 

2, Steck-Vaughn materials * these, are used as su|>plemental materials 
They ai^e in the same content air^eas as the Cambridge Series* . 

Students are continually eval uated* during GED training* For exaipple, a 
student receiving math instruction would be given the following sequence 
of lessons: basic arithmetic, fractions, decirrials, percentages, algebra, 
geometry, and introduction to new math* Following each section a student 
is given g test* As there ar^fewer lessons than weeks in GED, the last 
few weeks are used to review each lesson with emphasis placed on lessons 
with, which the student encodnterefti the most difficulty! 

GED Assessment * In the last three years GED certificates have been 
achieved by 80 out of 90 students'* During the last contract year 30 out 
of 40 received their GED certificates. If attrition is. taken into consid- 
eration, 20 out of 21 students received their GED certificates last year- 
Students interviewed about the GED traijjing remarked that some of 
themost important factors regarding the success of GED are the f'jexible, 
non-competitive nature of the training and the individualized approach 
that is used* ^ 

Office Occupations * Every 15 weeks a maximum of 15 students enter 
clerical training,*" As a means qf maximizing sugfess, students who enter 
the program must have typing skills of at least 15 words per minute* Due 
to restriction in size of classes, clerical training is open exit only* 

Students receive clerical training in the following areas: bookkeepi 
filing, different letter^forms,^ accounting, purchasing, and business forms* 

I - " ■ 

Although, the primary focus of this program is to find each student -a 
job, a major goat is to train students td a 50 word-per-minute proficiency* 

The clerical instructor mentioned that if there was more time avail- 
able for clerical training, a course in shorthand. would be of great benefit 
for clerical students- ^ 

Students receiving either GED or clerical training receive a stipend" 
of $63.40 per week. 

* ' ^ _ 

Office Occupations Assessment * Job placement from the c-lerical ^ 
training program has been quite high. During the 1974-75 contract year, 
63 of 82 students were placed'onto full or part-time jobs* 

Students interviewed indicated strortg job motivations* When asked 
about reasons for the success of clerical training, all noted that the 
instructor was very good and an. important factor for their continuing in 
the program* , . ^ . . 
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Civil Service Exam Preparation . There was no class operating in 
this area at the tfme of our visit. Apparently these classes are con- 
ducted at various times during the year for relatively brief periods. 
The purpose of the class is to acquaint the student with the format and 
kinds of questions that are asked on various Civil Service examinations, 

Summary . . ^ " 

SER Is a program which has been quite successful^ particularly among 
latin Americans,^_Q^^^^ the unique aspects of the program is the learning 
laboratory^ which was started recently. The brief experience has been ' 
encouraging, however. The GED *and clerical training programs appear to 
be very successful- . 

The future of the SER program is uncertain. For reasons thaj^were ' 
not apparent to us> the fur^dlng of the program for, this year has/5een cut. 
Unless other funding sources are founds it would seem that the SER program 
will be phased out in the near-future- 

J . . 
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DENVER" OPPORTUNITIES INDUSTRIALIZATION. CENTER' 
Denver, Colorado . 



Overvl ew . ^ ; 

' ^ , 

The Denver Opportunities Industrialization Center (OIC) a non- 
profit corporation that provides education and training for disadvant^aged 
persons; The clientele of the Denver OIC is predominantly from, i:he Black 
^community. The center provides basic academic education through ffie GED 
as well as specific vocational training for jobs that have been identified 
as being available. The. center is also active in identifying jobs and in 
providing job placement and follow-up services fbr the client. 

History . ■ ^ , / \ ' 

The Opportunities Industrialization Center concept started iii..Btiil.«t_ 
delphia in 1962 under^Rev/Leon H. Sullivan. ReV. Sullivan felt that the 
Black conmunity was trapped in the welfare cycle, and that.a way to break 
out of the cycle was to involve employers in the education and training of 
the unskilled^ unemployed, and underemployed. The involvement of employers 
would effect contact between business and industry and the Black coimunity 
and would help to break the reliance on welfare. Other points of impor- 
tance in the OIC idea were thatrthe program should be for disadvantaged 
adultSj there should beopen entry into and exit from the education and 
training, and the program should be community centered. 

The OIC idea was successful in Philadelphia. The idea has spread so 
that a recent brochure lists OIC programs in 125 U. S. cities and in five 
other countries. ^ 

The. Denver OIC was started in 1967 by the East Denver-Ministerial " 
Alliance. It is a private, non-profit, franchised branch of the National 
OIC Institute. The National Institute has little direct control over the 
Denver OIC. It provides support through activities such as management and 
staff training. 

For several years the Denver OIC was primarily community based. The 
financial support was primarily from the community and from business and 
industry and much effort was expended on fund-raising activities. The 
business and industry community also provided support in terms of teaching 
situations and in placement of OIC clients on Jobs. ^ 

The Denver OIC has been going through som^ reorganization during the 
past IB to 24 months. The current director was hired in Octoberr 1973. He 
, has devoted his efforts to organizing and staffing the OIC to-fflaximize 
efficiency and effectiveness. ^ 



Present Situation - ^ ^ 

Support . The Renver OIC still ^eJgards Itself to be community based. 
Policy is determined by a Board of Directors made up of local people. 
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The program is directly responsible to this board. An Industrial Advisory 
Board, which consists of Ipcal business and industry representatives, 
provides advice on education and training practices. The two boards^are 
responsible for fund-raising actiyities and with other kinds of support 
^h as interpreting OIC to the community, and in helping to identify 
training situations. 

Most of the financiaJ..-stfpport for OIC at present, however, is from 
CETA. The OIC conjijiaetr^th the CETA prijne sptinsor, the mayor, to provide 
a designated education, training, and placement service with CETA money. 
Much'of the CETA money 1s used to pay the $2.10 an hour stipend to partici- 
pants. 

Physical facilities . Most of the OIC activities are done in two 
- separate locations. The administrative offices, counselors, and job ^ ' 
developers are housed in 9 suite in the Five Points Conmunity Center, The 
building and office suite are very attractive and are situated in the heart 
of the community served by OIC. First contact of the client withj OIC is 
in the Five Points offices. The first counseling and orientation activ- 
ities are also conducted here. 



The education and training activities are conducted at an elementary 
school building leased from the Denver Schbol Board. The building is quite 
old ^nd is in an older neighborhood of Denver,* It is not in' the target 
community so most clients cannot walk to the site. This may be considered 
a disadvantage. On the other hand, it has an advantage in that the'client 
While in training has to learn to resolve one of the problems encountered 
with a job, that of transportation. 

The building is roonny and rather pleasant as older buildings often 
are. One negative factor of the building was the acoustics in.the rooms. 
The high ceilings, wood floors, and bare walls contribute to much noise 
and echo. Screens or wall hangings might be u6ed to improve the acoustics 
and also brighten the place, ^ 

Somfe training occurs in the industrial setting of the job. For 
example, D^ver Rapid Transit provides training in their facilities and . 
auta mechanics training 1s done ht industrial training sites^ 

Staff , There are approximately twenty-five persons on the OIC staff 
at the clerical and professional levels. The staffi^ig pattern is rjpflected 
by the following table of organization. 



I Board of Dire&torsTI 

— -±f--- — 



Director 




Assistant Director 



Counsel mg 
Director 



Job Development 
Director 




Instructional 
Director 
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* " * • ■ 

Th^ Director is retired from the service. He has a considerable 
amount of exjJerience and training in the area, of management and seems well- 
qualified, for the job. In fact, all of the staff members seem to be 
well-qualified for tJbeir positions in terms of tj*ain1ng and. experience. 
There is an air of confidence and competence^mong the staff. All were 
able to articulate their liunctions and relationships with other positions. 

Many on the staff are* relatively new to theiy^ jobs since they have 
been hired since the reorganization in 1973, There has been little staff 
turnover during the past 9 months, however, whtch suggests a degree of 
stability, . ^ - 

The salaries and benefits at QIC are competitive with, similar ^ 
positions' in other agencies. All work a 12-inonth y^ar, including teachers, 
with vacation time, , In-house staff training is <Jone informally and the . 
staff participates . in formal training in programs of the National QIC 
Institute, - ' 

\' ' ■ ■ 

Hiiere are some conununicatTon problems between the instructional 
staff and the rest of the staff. The problems are likely caused somewhat v 
by the physical separation. The problems dojriot seem serious, however, ,r 
but should nd^ be permitted to worsen. One might also consider that such 
situations have.a benefit in that "lack of commuhication*''^an be a, useful 
rationalization,^ Thg employabil ity teams, described later in the report, 
function to keep comnunlcation flowing. 

Students , There is considerable variation- among the students. In 
terms of modal characteristics, the typical student Is economically dis- 
advantage, 23 years old. Black, female,*a gWde ten dr:o|)"OUt, and a^ 
mother of\£iiree children. In group terms, apout 60% of the students are 
women. The ethnic makeup is about 805£ Blacki 10% Spanish speaking, and - 
10% from other ethnic groups. These proportions are quite consistent 
with the population distribution in the target' area. 

The students display many of the charactejjistics that seem to be 
associated with disadvantage.' These include*a lack of -Self-confidence, 
some antagonism , possess limited job skills, hold expectations that exceed 
the skills, and a capability to attain the skills that would permit 
reaching the expectations. . ' 

Four criteria are used for accepting students into the program. The 
criteria are listed below. * 

M, Disadvantaged by T>epartment of Labor cHteria, Eighty, percent , 
of the students must be disadvantaged. This is stipulated in the CETA 
contract. \ . ■ * ^ 

2. Resident of the Qity and County of Denver. 
' .3. No^ evidence of current drug usage. 

4. Not waiting disposition of court case. 
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The first two criteria are lised rather specifically, but criteria 
three and fpur are more. guidelines than criteria- It would be too costly 
to ,check .these criteria carefully. Criteria three and four are important, 
however, in that students admitted with either of the problems are diffi- 
cult to place and thus have a negative effect on QIC's meeting thB terms 
of the CETA contract. If a student ^ails to satisfy the criteria, QIC ^" 
does try to help them by job placement or by i^eferral ; - 

One. staff member felt that applicants to QIC could be^classified 
into one of four categories as follows: 

J. 1. High school graduate - higji jnpUyation , , • ^ ■ 

2. l^oT^O^^^u^te - high motivation. 

3. Not^ a graduate - low motivation. 

4. Loser, 

The OIG tends to work more with applicants in the first two categories 
This is partly by choice {^uch types are easier to work with and more 
rewarding) but also because success is optimized with such persons and the 
quota system used by CETA exerts bres^ure on QIC to have successes. 

Many staff members indicatecl aLjeeW-ng-th^ had - 

Changed somewhat_s4nce the prog ran started ta o permit e with CETA funds. 
They felt^^fHat some clients were participating primarily to receive the 



stipend and were not motivated to 
hasis^ Some staff felt, however,/ 
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entering the world of work on a sustained 
that the Stipends were^ not affecting the 
kind of applicant. There was also mixed response among "the students. Some 
indicated that the stipend'was a primary consideration , and others said 
that their getting the stipend was not important to participation in the 
program, * ■ 

There are usually about 100 students in the program at any one time. 
The prpgram serves about 350 students each year. At any time there are 
about 150 names on a waiting list to get into the program. A student is 
usually in the program about 6 months although there is considerable 
variation in this figure.^ : 

The program goal is to plac6 about 25 students in a job each month. 
Even with high unemployment this year^ the program is placing somewhat 
more than ,20 students each month which is 90% of the goal. " 

■ : . ' ■ ' ^ ' 

Process , ^ 

— — ^ ^ r 1 

- In this section, we have attempted to describe the processes used 
at OIG. The processes are described ,4n each of the four functions; 
administration, counseling,, job development, and instruction. . 

.' ^Adm'ini strati on . The Director is respojisible for overall direction 
of the program. He devotes tirie to public relations efforts and to 
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' identifying sources of monej^^for the program. The Assistant Director 
manages the internal operatjom of the' program. The program seems to 
operate very efficiently. Accountability is emphasized, and the admin- 
istrators have developed effective procedures for staff to report their 
^ ^ activities- and outcomes. The Administration runs a rather "tight ship,'* 
yet the atmosphere is relaxed while busy. The administrators seem to have 
an open door policy in terms of their availability to staff and clients, 

, ^ . Counseling . The counseling and orientation functions are very 

important to the success of OIC. The operation can be well-described by 
ta4<ing a client through the process. 

A new client will usually come to OIC for the first time ori a 
Tuesday as ojie of a group of 6-10 new clients- The client will first 
have a take-in interview that is designed to both collect and give infor- 
mation. The client is advised of the criteria for admission and of ^the 
program in general. Biographical information is obtained from the client 
irv the interview/ 

Following the interview the client takes the Basic Occupational 
Literacy Test (BOLT). -This usually takes about 2^$ hours. The test is 
not used for screening. Rather it is scored and the results are used for 
early counseling activities. . . 

The next day the client will meet in a group with the other new 
starters for a discussion of OIC, The Vocational Exploration Group (VEG) 
materials are administered and discussed. The VEG materials provide 
information regarding job interests and goals,. ' 

In the afternoon the client will meet with a counselor to discuss 
the results of the BOLT and other information. The counselor relates the 
BOLT results to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT), The client 
is encouraged to interpret the information personally. The counsellors 
str^ the positive ^pects of the^ information in ttvis session to-counter- 
act e^rly discouragement. 

The primary task of th& third day is to complete an '^Employability 
Plan.*' The counselor and client work together to establish education," 
training, and job goals and the plan for attaining the goals. When the 
plan 1s completed the counselor and client both sign it. An interesting 
< feature 'of the plan is a section called ''Realistic Losses,"" In completing 
this^section, the client is obliged to consider the losses or trade-offs 
that will conte ^f rom participating in th^ OIC program. Examples of losses 
are loss* of leisure time, time with^ family, transportation costs, etc. 

The followifig *Monday the client is assigned a permanent counselor, 
Th^ assignment ts usually on a random basis.^ The permanent counselor will 
mon^tt)r the progress of the client in training and will meet with her/him 
individually for a half-hour to hour period each week. The client will 
start the training at this time. TVpitally they will^ take a "Jobology" 
class during the first week and begin to get a real sense of the education 
and training program. . '\ ^ ^ J 
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Instruction / The student in the education and training program- , 
will usually participate in three* kinds of educational activities. -They 
will be in a Jobology class. This class? is designed to teach about the 
world of work and help the student develop skills that are important in 
applying for and entering a job situation. 

The student will also be in Basic Education. Here the student 
learns the math, English, reading^ and other academic skills that are 
important to the particular job for which the student is striving. The 
Basic Education area of OIC is an important and quite unique aspect of 
the program, ''"he uniqueness is that the materials used have been developed 
by the staff on the basis of job analyses. For example* a job analysis 
has been made of a cashier's position. The analysis was done to reveal 
the math, reading^ and English skills that were necessary to the job. The 
Basic Education materials were then developed to teach'those skills. Over 
the years/ the instructional staff iias developed a number of thes^i Basic 
Education packets that are used in an individualized manner for teaching. 

■ ■ . 

The focus ef Basic Education Is the job rather than a diploma or 
the GEO. Some students do progress to take, the GED*. however, and the 
success rate is high for those who ta^ke Jt. . , 

The third kind of activity is the job training. 'Training is pro- 
vided at the center in three areas; PBX, keypunch, and^cashier. Drafting, 
was taught at the center, but has been discontinued because of limited 
job opportunities. The center has rather good equipment for doing the 
training In the three areas, .The job training program is also, quite 
specific- For example, the cashier training will be done to teach the 
specific proiCedyres of the company that will 1 ikely^employ the student. 

As indicated earlier in the report, some training is done In the 
business or industry, for example, the OIC has worked closely with Denver 
Rapid Transit in educationand training of bus drivers. The driver train- 
ir)g aspect Is done at Denver Rapid Transit. ' • 

. Job development . The job developers work out of the administrative 
offices- As the name suggests, the purpose of this function is to work 
on identification of jobs and placement of students. The job developers 
spend 50-75% of their time in the field. ^ Presently the OIC has about^ 70 
contacts v/ith which they work to provide job opportunities for tlie 
students. The'!effect1veness of the job developers is attested to by the 
fact that they reported more job openings than could be filled by OIC- 
This is quite a record considering the present employment situation. 

The job developers strive to align peop/le with jobs to optimize 
the competitiveness of the person and the job market and the satisfaction 
of the student. "^They feel that the "Jobblogy'^ class Is very important to 
effecting early successful adjustment on the job. They provide consider- 
able support fbr the student when the student goes out for interviews and 
during the first few weeks on the job. 
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Another important aspect of the work of the job developer is to 
work with the business in helping them , Integrate the new employee into., 
the job. For example, they will work with supervisors on helping them 
to reduce discriminatory practices In the work situation, 

Employabillty team . Each student at OIC has an employabllity team 
made up of a counselor, teacher, and job developer. The team meets 
regularly to discuss each student's progress 1n OIC, The teams also 
discuss program operations. Written reports of ^ each meeting are kept on"^ 
file. 



The Denver 'Sic Is clearly having- a beneficial effect in its work 
with disadvantaged persons,^ A sizable number of individuals are receiving 
education and trafhing that *1s*of Immecflate benefit to them in terms of - 
job placement. The OIC tends to work with those who have a good prognosis 
for success rather than the hard-core unemployed. This Is probably ^n 
optimal use of the funds available although there is concern that the 
"hard-core" are not being reached,. It should be mentioned, however, that 
OIJC does try to serve in some way all who come. If they are not adijiitted 
to the OIC program, they may be helped with job placement or referral to 
another program. In terms of -futifre plans, the OIC staff indicated some 
interest in expanding to permit them to reduce the size of the waiting. 
11st^ Ther? are also plans to irfiprove the instructlonaT facility, and 
'they are continually concerned with expansion of the job training programs 
to provide more alternatives for'the student^. 
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: CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAfl 
^ ' z"' Butte,- Montana 

Overview ' . 

The CEP Program in Butte is unique because of its very close 
relationship with the employment service- In a manner of speertting, the 
CEP: Program is the education arm of the Butte CETA program even though 
it is administered by the Butte Vocational-Technical Cent^ under a 
contract with CETA, There is business and industry involvement with the 
program in the form x>f their being on the advisory (committee,, provision 
of trailing situations^ and provision of staff for training=programs/ / 
♦ • . * ' \ . ^ ! . 

Butte Is a strong union town and its econoiny is dominated by thf^ ,/ 
mining industry. Presently there is a high unemployment rate, in the j ^ 
area because the mines are reducing production or closing. The community 
is rather close-knit; many of the people we met were natives of. Butte. 
They seemed to have a special prtde and attachment to the community. [ > 
The schools have a history of a^relatively high drop-out rate* Jbut the 
reason for this was not evident. i The population of Butte is quite cosmo- 
politan in terms of ancestry from^a number of European countries. The 
population of persons from the ethnic groups commonly regarded as minority 
is small . ^ 



History - ' . , . I 

The forerunner of the current program was ^a program started in 1967 
v^ith funding from the Welfare 0/fice, Since that time. the program has 
been supported by MDTA, CEP, and now CETA funds. In the present arrange- 
ment* the schobl district contracts with the Depijrtment Qf Labor to 
provide education and training bjf the Vocational-Technical Center for 
those referred by CETA, Business, industry, and labor have considerable 
input into the prograji. 

An interesting 309b project.was done in Butte from 1970 to 1973, 
This project demonstrated a procedure for taking ABE to the home or 
neighborhood. The 309b project was quite successful, and it is likely 
that the present program is benefitting from the favorable impact of the 
demonstration project. 

Facilities ' j& ^ 

V5 The CEP Program has a good space allocation. in 9 building thift was 
formerly a seconidary school. The building is" near the downtown arfea of 
the city and there is ^asy. and quick access to it frdin anywhere w the ^ 
city, CETA is also housed in the building which facilitates communication 
between the two programs. The building is jroomy and is well-maintained. ^ 
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- In terms of supplies,, equipment^ and materials^ the staff all 
indicated satis faction with what they had. Jhe. program has a. good 
assortment of audio-visual materials and equipment for the office train^ 
ing program. V The teachers had a good assortment ^f teaching materials^ 
most of which were commercially rather than locally produced. 



S taff " ^ 

There are five teachers and a director on the staff of the Butte 
CEP Pr&gram. One secretary serves as support staff for the program. 
The teachers and director are all certified teachers and are employees 
of the Butte school district. The program is^under the- Director jaf the 
Butte Vocational-Technical Center. The contract that the CEP staff , 
members have is unique in that they are' paid by t^e day rather t^han a 
yearly salary. The pay schedule is competitive with comparable salaried 
positions^ and the CEP staff receives. most of the fringe benefits of the 
district. The staff is employed for 12 months^ and^ since the pay is on 
a daily basis, they do not have paid vacations as such. 

The director and four of the five teachers have been with the 
program for several years. One teacher was newly hired this year. One 
of the teachers was a director of the demonstration project mentioned 
earlier ia this report. The teachers are all men,, they are natives of 
Butte or the surrounding area^ and most alr^e graduates of the same college 
A female teacher has been hired for the, coming year. 

^tudents move in and out of the program continuously so that^^ne 
essential characteristic of the staff members is flexibility or adapta- 
bility. The teaching situation changes daily which requires that the 
teacher is able to adapt ori.a daily basis. The staff members Th4icated 
that in hiring a new teacher they would look for the following: (a) 
being a certified teacher,, (2) adaptable^ (3) genuine interest in people^ 
and (4), able to establish an rlndividualize^ teacher-learner relatioTiship 
on more of a colleague tharrauthoritarian basis. 

The State^^Office of Adult Education provides in-service training 
programs for>A&E staff twice a year. The CEP staff participates in this 
in-service-. There is little formal training within the program. With 
six st^ff members however s there is a considerable. amount of interaction 
and support among the staff which is a form of Informal in-service 
training. , . - 

Students " . * 

Last year there Wfera 834 students enrolled in the pv^ogram at some 
time. At'^any one time there are about 60-75 students in the prpgram. 

" :.The majority of the students ai^e referred to the program by the - 
CETA Office. The program does admit a few walk-ins and a few who have 
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been referred by vocational rehabilitation* . More than of the students 
are CETA referrals, however.' The basic criterion that CETA uses to 
determine whether a person qualifies for the program is being economically 
disadvantaged* ^ * 

*^he students lare typical ly 'from minority groups and are high school 
drop-outs* The age distribution is bi-modal with most of the students 
being younger than 22 or older than 45* It mt reported that niore younger 
students are in the program^now tharr in the past* The reason for; this 
is not clear-but it was speculated that two factors are contributing to 
this situation* First, the younger worker is likely to* be laid off first 
so that in the present situation the unemployed tend to be the younger 
workers. Second, there is some, migration to Montana of young people . 
because it is r'egarded as ajiice place to live (no smog^ big city proglems, 
good outdoor recreation j^etcf,)- They arrive without a job' or any prospect 
of one and it does not takg long for them to establish residency and the 
fact that they are economically disadvantaged/ 

The teachers report that ^he younger students are generally not as ^ 
motivated as the. older students. The younger students tend to be in a 
hurry to get a job and are not especially interested in obtaining education 
and training* 

'■■ ^ - ' . * 

A stipend of $2*10 an hour for a 30 hour week/is paid to each stu- 
dent in the program* , Stipends have been paid in the program since its 
inception in 1967*' Stipends are paid only to. the CETA referrals. 



Program 

' There are several components to the education and training program," 
' They are discussed under the general heading^ of Basic Education, Office ' 
Training, Living Skills, and Special Training Classes* 

- Basic Education , Instruction is provided in the five general areas 
of the GED; English, mathematics, reading, social science, and science* 
The basic education program tends to be GED oriented because wst of the 
students are high schooT drop-outs- The students start in Basic Educ^ition, 
however, at the appropriate level as determined by placement tests. 
Students gerieralTy spend about half their'time in Basic Education although 
some (especially high school graduates) will not take Basic Education* 

Office Training , Experience has demonstrated that there is a^ 
steady demand for office workers in the Butte area and that many persons 
have some background in office skills* Consequently the program has 
established an on-going program for office work that is designed primarily 
to update or refresh existing skills and to expand the students' repj£):toire 
of skills in this area. The student will work on typing, business mach- 
ines, bookkeepihg, shorthand, ^and^-general office practices in this class. 

The teachers in this area have designed the class primarily for the 
person who needs updating or refreshing of skills. Students with no 
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skills in the office area are admitted, however, and the teachers report 
good success with such students as well » espiBCially in typing, business 
machines, and some areas of office practice^ 

lividg Skills . The program has developed a good course on what 
we have called living skills. Topics included in this course are things 
such a^ change making, consumer edjucation, obtaining^a job, interpersonal 
relations^ etc. A variety of techniques are used, such as audio-visual 
packages, field trips, outside, speakers, ^arid group processes. The course 
has evolved into an important aspect of the education and trairving program. 

H Special Training Classes . The Butte -area constitutes^a. relatively 
small job market so that it is. not efficient to proyide continuous training 
programs. Consequently the training programs* except for office training, 
are provided once or twice a year. Special ^training programs have been 
offered in the following areas; waitress^ service station atrandant, 
nurses' aide, psychiatric aide; counselor aide, and pretrainrng for an 
LPN program. Classes in these areas are established when it is determined 
that there Is job demand. 

The director of the CEP Prbgramis responsible for initiating and 
organizing the programs. He identifies the need for the programs and 
arranges for the facilities and teaching staff. . CETA will identify and 
refer the students. 

Business^ industry, and other employing agencies are quite involved 
with the special training classes.. Often the classes will be held in the 
industrial setting. If the classes are held at the CEP facility^ the 
equipment and materials used are often provided by buginess and industry. 
Also the teaching staff for the special training classes typically are 
from .the business/industry setting. ^ ' 



Procedures ^ . . ^ 

In this section we have attejupted to portray the operation of the 
CEP Program by following a student through the program.^ 

The first contact of the potential student is^with the Employment 
Service, "specifically the XETA office. : The^top priority of the whole 
program is to place the individual on a job and if ^possible this is done 
immediately. More often, however, the individual nfied^ counseling, 
educatioTij anrf training before job placement can be accomplished. 

The CETA office has a two-week orientation and assessinent program 
in which most of the individuals participate. This program is operated 
by counselors and job development specialists in CETA. Through group 
processes and individual .counseling the CETA program strives to provide 
a practical orientation to the world of work and to help the individual 
set goals in the form of an ^ployability plefti, ^ ^ 
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At the end of the two^week period one of several things might occur 
depending on the job situation arid the individual*? goals. The individual 
might be pUced on a job, enter an on-the-job training program* go to a 
Job Corps Center for training, enter a hold status in a teftiporary job 
until a training program is opened, enter th^CEP Program for education 
and training* or terminate contact. 

About 40% of the individuals who are involved with'CETA are referred 
to the CEP Program for education and training. The CETA counselors and 
job development specialists maintain contact with those who enter the CEP 
Program. They along with a teacher and a 'student make up a team that 
regularly reviews progress of the students in CEP and provides support for 
the student. " ^ 

Typically the student referred to CEP will start on a Monday morning. 
The student is tested to determine placement in the Basic Education courses . 
The CEP staff have determined the tests that have been successful for pre- 
dicting appropriate placement. 

The students then start right away into the education and training 
program. They follow a specified class schedule that typically involves 
them in Basic Educatijon for a half . day and job training for a half day. 
The $chedule is structured* but within the classes the'^e. is almost complete 
individualization. 

The tenure of students in the program varies from a , few days to six 
months. The modal t^r^ure period is three months. Placement^ on the job • 
is tfie pVimary goal of the program and also of most students. Consequently 
when| a job opportunity arises the student is informed and they will usually 
take advantage, of the opportunity. If they do take a job their association 
with the program is .usually ended. \ They have the opportunity to continue ^ 
with education and training at the Vocational-TBchnical Center. There is 
not much evidence that many do this, however. * 

Despite the relatively short^tenure in thfe program* a surprisingly 
Urge number do obtain the GED. ■ Nearly 100 students have obtained the GED 
'in the past two years. About 80°^ of the st^Jdents pass the GED on the; 
first administration. of the test. » , ' 

The program keeps good recq^rds on the student while, in the program. 
The records reflect the high turnover rate. In a typical month* about 
4p% of the students enrolled in the program at any time during the month 
are still in the program at the start of the next month. This seems to be 
an extraordinary turnover rate and certa*inly emphasizes the need foV* the 
teacher to be adaptable and flexible, At should be mentioned that the 
turnover/is caused primarily. b^ job placement and^iot by droppiag out of. 
the pcogra(A|.. . . ' " 

The atmosphere in the, CEP Program is very much typical of a school 
-atmosphere. Some adult educators- suggest that adults will not respond 
well to such an atmosphere. The students at CEP. seemed to be. very com- 
fortable in the setting. There was an air of busyness, among the students. 
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They came irvto the classes and commenced work on their own with minimal 
direction. J^erhaps the school atmosphere is useful in 'that it is a • 
famll lar setting and the student does not have^ to adjust to strange 
procedures^ 



Summary ■ ' 

. The Butte CEP Program has established a hi stor^^f successful educa- 
tion and training <jf economically disadvantaged persons! \ftie program 
demonstrates how the 'school, government agencies, 9nd "business. and . ■ 
Industry can worJ< together to provide assistance far;,the iinemployed and 
underemployed. . " ^ 

The program operates on the philosophy that education, and training 
are means, not ends. The primary goal of job placement Is accepted and 
the program is operated on the premise that job placement has priority 
over attaining educational goals, ^.g. attaining the.GED.. 

The CETA personnel regard thie CEP >rogram as one that meets their 
needs very well. Strengths of the CEP Prograirt^ that v^eref specifically", 
mentioned were; (1) highly personalized Instruction, (2) opep-endedness 
of the program, (3) efficient in terms of progressing well with each 
student in a short period of time, and (4) effective In the sense that 
most of the students are ready for entry level jobs after being In the 
training programs.' 

The CEP Program Is committed contractually to providing education 
and training programs for 100 students Bach year As indicated earlier 
in this description, the program had contact with 834 "students las^t year. 
The fact that tenure of some students is very s^ort, however, suggests ^ 
that the program did not really provide ,educat1o'n and traMningVor 834 
students. If one assumes that 300 of the student^ had a significant 
* amount of education and training, the per student costs are about $500, 
Such a figure suggests that the cost/benefit ratio for the program is 
very favorable. ^ . ■ \ 

The program sta^ff have some ideas for the futur?^^ to better provide ^ 
for student needs: Some staff feel that a recreational -avocational pro- 
gram woMld be useful. They feel that successful job p^aGement^1S not 
just a function of having job skills. Th^ job is part of the totat life- 
space of the individual and having leisure time skills may be,very 
important in effec^ting successful adjustment In a work situation. .Some, 
staff also indicated that the office training program might well be ; 
expanded to include training iri^omputer-related jobs. 

■ The Butte p»\)gra"rft is not'a' massive progsamr^^ 4t]t}a^' seem to be one^- 
however, that is quite apprqpriate for a medlum-^sl zed city. 
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INTERPRETIVE SUmARY 



. ClearTy there is nq one way to be successful in working with adults^ 
In an educational process. There Is much variation among these nine 
programs, yet each is successful. Variation is seen on dimensions such 
as structure or organization, tiding pob oriented or not, full-time or 
part-time, paid staff of volunteers^^ use of Educational materials, and 
other dimensions. Frequently one reaSs certain caveats, regarding adult 
teaching and learning. The descriptions of the. programs are encouraging 
in the sense that they support a conclusionvthat there are many effective 
ways to t<5ach and )eani^ no one of which can be demonstrated to be the 
best way, 

; There are commonalities as well &s differences among the nine pro- 
grams. The commonalities and differences are discussed in the remainder 
of tJhis' seQtion. . ' . ^ 

There are three general themes alnong^the programs in terms of purpose 
The general purpose cojguion to a number^of the pro'gr^ms^ls job preparation. 
Adult Basic Education is included in these programs to provide, the literacy 
skills necessary for entry level jobs. All but one of these programs are 
closely tied to Federal employment , programs , specifically Job Corps and 



A second theme common to s&veral programs Is preparation for the 
ED- The High school diploma or equivalency is valiJed highly by, many 
adults who hsrve not achieved It, Certainly high schooKcompletipn has 
Implications for enhanced occupational opportunity, but it seems that 
attainment of the diploma or equivalency is valued independent of its 
utility. High school graduation has attained the status of an initiation 
rite into adulthood in our culture, and perhaps many adults feel Incom- 
plete without it, . . 



A third general theme is to iise Adult Basic Education to provide 
the student, with skills that enable them to participate effectively In 
the.gOclety and culture. Two of the programs are especially oriented in 
this way, /- 

The themes do not represent discrete categories so ttiat each program 
can be clearly classified into one or the other. Clearly each program 
provides education and training experiences that are relevant 'to each" . 
theme. The programs do differ in terms of relative emphasis on the themes^^ 
howeyer, * ^ 

Individualization of instruction is one feature common to all of the 
programs. When adults enter the programs, some kind of assessment is made 
of the level at^^lrnrhrth^ person is functioning. Some p^*ograms use, tests 
such as WRAT.or BOLT for th;is assessment, others dp it more informally 
through teacher-student interaction'. The student is then given materials 
to study ihciividually and progress in the material is monitored regularly. 




Seldom is t^e Instruction in a group format. Students seem to respond 
well to this pattern of i nstructiDru— The students iri these: programs 
seemed to be very-much oriented toward learning relevant skills rather 
than toward satisfying psychological needs by participating in group 
processes. , 

Two of the programs provide counseling services for the students. 
Both are programs designed for a disadvantaged^ unemployed clientele. The 
counseling is very pragmatic and emphasizes overcoming barriers to job 
placement, the .extent to which counseling services should be included as 
part of adult education programs is presently a point of discussion. Such 
a service was not expected or requested by the students in most of the 
observed programs. This does not provide an argument against counseling, 
It does suggest, however, that participants in the programs expect educa- 
tion and training, not therapy. 

Other aspects of this expectation were observed. " There seems to be 
^ a concept of "school" and "education" that adults have learned. It is 
argued at .times that undereducated adults have a negatiye^feel toward ]the 
typical school environment becausa^they associate it with failure. Yet 
the adults in the nine observed programs were functioning very well jn. an 
environment that was very much like tjye typical school in many Ways. 
Furthermore^ the adult students were positive toward the situation. Theyi 
.expected didactic instruction, tests, textbooks; those, things that signi- 
fied being taught. 

An important factor-seemed to be that they were successful, that is, 
■ they were learning and they knew it. Two prOgramsHiave planned into the 
curriculum a learning experience in theJjjiSLt few days that is a success 
for all. The content is useful, but- of most importance is that the exper- 
ience teaches the students that they can learn. This kindof thing seems 
to be a good idea. 

All of the programs are asing the variety of published ABE, GED, and 
, ESL. materials. The reaction to the materials is mixed. Each set of 
materials is liked by some but not liked by others. Generally it appears* 
that the available materials are reasonably adequate. The most commorf * 
criticism of available materials is that th^ do not relate to specific 
situations ^uch as to jobs. 

Many of the programs have developed their own materials. Generally 
this is done In order to better relate the academic skills to a specific 
concern such as a job. This seems to be useful, especially in view of 
the Individualized nature of the instruction. On the other hand, the 
students generally seemed to be neutral toward^ whatever materials were 
being used. . , \ . ■ ^ 

There were commonalities and differences among 'the staff of the, pro* 
grams. Teachers and admwistrators had to be flexible and adaptable in 
order to work effectively with the variety of students and circumstances. 
They also shared a belief in the social utility of their work. Patience 
was § common virtue. Perhaps the one commoji characteristic of teachers 
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whoN^ailed was Impati&nc^ with what they were accomplishing. Several 
progr&fn directors commented that often individuals who were motivated by 
ja strong\5ense of social mission quit when they found they could not 
effect an Immediate Impact, ^ - 

Generally those' programs that operated on a daily, full-time ^ 
attendance basis employed professionally J:rained teachers. Such programs 
paid salaries thett were competitive. ^PaA-time programs were less likely 
to hire certified teachers. The two volunteer programs had persons from 
a Variety of backgrounds as teachers. All of the programs had axiministra- 
tive staff who were trained 1n education or closely^re^lated fields. 

It does not appear critical . that a teacher Qf adults be trained as 
a teacher. It is important, however, that teachers can deal with decisions 
about scope and sequence of materials^, diagnosis of learning problems, and 
appropriateness of materials, A professionally trained person on the staff 
Is important for making or assisting with such decisions and training 
teachers to make them. 

The programs with paid staff a]J hfad provision for in-service train- 
ing of staff. Training usuaUy^ on" the topics mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph and ott^faling with, specific cultural characteristics. . 
Often the program staff were of a cultural background similar to that of 
the students. This was not generally true, however, but dissimilarity of 
cultural background did not seem to be a problem where it was observed. 
Staff and students'had to relate welVto each^other, but perhaps among 
committed adults any cultural J)lock can be quickly overcome. It is perhaps 
relevant to note that the relationship between teachers and students 
generally was business-like and task oriented. Close personal relation- 
ships were^not common. The students attended to learn", the teachers were 
there to teach, social needs were satisfied elseWherQ-.— - — " 
- ' ^ Q> ^ " . 

In-service training was a problem for the volunteer programs. It 
was difficult to get participation from volunteers who have already 
/committed a substantial amount of time to teaching, 

' One kind of background occurred often enough among the program staff ■ 
to meri4: comment. Several programs had staff who were retired military 
personnel,/ The training, discipline, and experience of these people 
seemed to be very appropriate fpr the task. Perhaps this Is a talent pool 
that is not being tapped as well as it might be, ^ 

RecrO^ltment of students was not as critical a problem among the pro- 
grams as we expected. Most of the programs seBmed to have as many studehts"^ 
as they could handle with the available staff and facilities. Two of the 
programs had^^walting lists. All of the programs advertised In the usual 
media, but personal recommendation from ex-students seemed to be most 
effective for recruiting. The fact that the programs have demonstrated 
success is. the reason why the recruiting' problem is not critical. It 
should be rnentioned that the programs that receive CETA money are under 
much pressure to meet established goals In the form of quotas. This tends 
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to ma these programs somewhat** selective in recruiting in order to 
optimize the likelihood that the- quotas will be reached. 

Generally the students were from disadvantaged groups and also from 
ethnic minorities. Black, Sp'^nish surnamed, and Indian were relatively 
more copnon than Anglos* The sex, distribution was about eqeal across the 
programs except that the Job .Corps program is for males oril^^* The age 
range covered adulthood with the modal range feeing in the 30's.^ The one 
thing about* the students that most impressed ys as we* observed the pro- 
grams was the purposi veness of the students. They attended trie programs 
to learn and. they set about to do just that. WhetHer or not they achieved 

certificate, diploma, or GED, the programs are effective in helping the 
students achieve .the status of being independent learners. 

. , A recertt publication^ portrayed ABE as a "last gamble" ffi^^ the 
participants in education. The theme is interesting^ but it does -not 
reflect our feeling, after studying these nine programs. The students 
did not convey an Impression of hopelessness. They were confident and 
trie -^taff members were confident; Rather than a '*last gamble** we wpuld ^ 
portray these nine programs as "sure bets" to provide opportunities for * 
the participants, None of the programs is a perfect model , but eaoh is 
affecting adults positively and each is worthy of examination for ideas 
about materials and procedures. We are confident that these nine are 
representative of a much larger population of similarly, effective programs. 



1 ■ ^ 

J. Mezirow, G. Oarkenwald, and A. Knox. Last Gamble on Education . 
Washington, D. C: Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 1975, 
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APPENDXX A - 
PROGRAM OBSERVATION AND INTERVIEW FORMS 



Er|c * . 69 



> OBSERVATIONAL SCALE 
Facll ities ' . 
A. Main building (cotnment on following); 



^ Size 



Physical condition (e.g-, painty plumbing* fixture^* lighting) 



' Location (Is building easy to get to, parking adequate, etc-,)? 



Acoustics, other observations 



B. ClassrooJTis 

Size (overcrowded, undercrowded)^ 



Adequacy Of furniture (chairs, tables, desks, chalk boards) 



Lighting, acoustics, ventilation, etc._ 



Other cormients 
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Observational Scale 

Educational material (amount^ books^ etc.) 



Instructional facilities ' . 

General description of Instructional facilities and equipment (physical 
condition of existing equipment) 



Needed additional equipment^ 



Additional coiments 



II, Personnel / 

A, Class sizes (overloaded, undersized) 



Learning environment. Is general learning .environment conducive to 
learning? Explain, 
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Observational Scal,e - ' . 

C. Interpersonal relations 

^neral description of teacher-student relationships 



General description of teacher-teacher relationships^ 



General description of student-student relationships^ 



General comnents or Sutnmary of learning climate, e.g*, overheard 
attitudes, criticisms,' strengths, etc. 
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STUDENT INTERVIEW FORfS 








1. 


Name . * 








2.- 


How long have you been involved in this progrSam? 


- 






• 3. 


How did you first get involved? 

• 








4. 


Would you, or have you recommended this program to others? 








5. 


What has this program done for you? 






* 

^ 1 


6. > 


Hflfhat' do you intend to do when you complete? (Educationally arid 
vocational ly) 








7. 


What are the strengths and weaknesses of the program? 
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ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT FORM 



1* How long has your program been in existence and discuss some of its 
developmental t^i story? 



1. b. Funding - source df funding^ approximate annual budget^ approximate 
funding in follow:?ng categories:. 

Administration . . ^ 

. ' Teaching. staff 



Educational Materials and Equipment 



2i How many personnel are involved in each of the following areas?: 
Student Participants * Aides/Volunteers 



Administration/Managemejit Counselors/Siaison 

Teachers/ Instructors 

3. What yearly percentage growth do"7^ foresee in your program* based on 
what indicators? 



4. In contrast to the above question* What yearly percentage growth do 
you foresee in order to keep pace with community. needs {business^ 
industry needs)? And to^hat extent xio you feel you are meeting 
these needs? (\ 



5. Briefly describe the process uiftfer which students are selected for your 
* program. 



6- How many study ^participants are selected/rejectfed, how often* and, why? 
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AdministraHon and Management Form 

7, List programs available to studefnts and courses you plan to offer in 
0::^ ' the future, , . 



8. Hpw are teachers/instructor;s selected (infontisition on teachers' areas 
of concentration* years of^Hor experience^ etc.)? 



9, ^Approximately how many teachers are currently employed by your program 
and how many are hired and dismissed each year? 



10. Does your organization provide in-service training for teachers? Are 
any trainings opportunities provided? 



er|c 



n. Do you foresee growth Hfl- the number of teachers In the future? 



12. Briefly. outline placement procedures for students who have completed 
training In your program. ■ {Ask where appropriate.) 
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Administration and Management Form 

13, Do you have any recent data regarding your program's success (that 1s> 
has your organiiatlon or external agency conducted an evaluation of the 
progress of your program)? 



14, Do you gather follow-up information on your former students? How, and 
general description of typical results? 



15, List some of the cor^$umers (businesses or i^idustries) of your program, 
(Where appropriate,) Also, if possiJble, get names and addresses where 
individuals msiy be contacted for follow-up {interviewing. 



16, List some names and, addresses of former students and if possible, those 
who did not complete the program for possjible follow-up interviewing. 
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Administration and Management Form - . . 
17. ^Summarize some of the strengths and weaknesses of the program. 



^ 18. Which of the following services are provided by your program for students? 

^ Day Care Facilities 

Transportation ^ 

Interview/Job Placement Counseling 

Heal th Proigram v 

Lunch Program ^^t^^ 

Social Activities " - 



19. On a fiv^ point scale, give an overall rating of the following: 

High. ' . Low 

Facilities 



Studdnt- ' 
Training 

Placement 
(where appli* 
cable) 

Administration 



1 


2 


• 3 


4 


. 5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




2 


' 3' 


4 


/ ' 


1 


2 


3 


4 . 


5 
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. y INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHER FORM 

AIDES AND VOLUNTEER FORM 

1, What drea(s) do you teach? 



2.,^ Listyour previous professional (teaching) experiences. 



3, How long have you been teaching in the current program? 

4, How were you selected foir" the program? 



5* How many students do you teach per session? 
6. Briefly outline how the program works. 



7, Summarize the strengths and areas needing improvement of the program 
(e.g*, placement, selection^ etc,)* 



^ 8, What specific skills are required to successfully teach the students 
In this program? \ 
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Instructor and Teacher Form . ^ 

9. What future directions should the program take? 

■ ■ ■ , ■ [c^ 



0 , ^ r 

10, List some former students who you have taught in the program (for later 
contact)^ 



11, List some personnel in industry for . possible interviews. regarding the 
program* . v 



' J 



12^ , Give.^your overall rating of Ihe program (on a scale of 1-5), 
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^BUSINESS AND INOUSIRy FORM ' • 

■ L _. D 

1. Outline the history of your company's involvement with the program. 



2, Estimate the total number of students fr om the p rogram who have been 
employed by your company. 

3: What is the current number of former students employed by your company? ^ 
' ~ 

4. Briefly outline how the program works. . 



5. How do you select students from the training program? 



6* How do the -graduates from the program compare with other workers (at the 
same level of employment) in terms of: work quality, attrition-^ 
absentees, tardiness, etc.? 
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Business and Industry Form » 

7. Summarize the strengths and areas needing improvement of the program. 



8. What future directions should the training program take? 



9, What observable benefits have resulted from the students' participation 
in the training program^for your company? 



10, Give your overall rating of the training program (on a scale of l-§)* 



